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THE GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY’S 
EDITION OF THE ‘ MESSIAH.” 


By PROF. EBENEZER PROUT, MUS.D. 


Ir is now about seven years since the unfortunate sub- 
scribers to the German Handel Society received any in- 
stalment of the great composer's works, which were 

romised in “yearly” issues. The editor, the late Dr. 

hrysander, during the last years of his life, allowed his 
energies to be so fully diverted into other channels that he 
seemed to have altogether neglected his subscribers. At 
last, however, the long expected edition of the “ Messiah” 
has made its appearance—better late than never! 

It will be remembered that Dr. Chrysander died on 
September 3rd, 1901. . The task of seeing through the 
poses not only the “ Messiah,” but a volume of miscel- 
aneous vocal music, which will complete the collection of 
Handel’s works, has been entrusted to the capable hands of 
Dr. Max Seiffert, who, in the preface to the new edition, 


ys— 

“The volume as a whole is Chrysander’s work; some 
weeks before his end he himself finished the last proof- 
sheets. The editorial work of the undersigned consisted 
in once more investigating and a the critical notes 
for this preface, and also included two pages, of which 
more later on.” 

The first point which will strike anyone who examines 
the new edition is the large number of different versions 
given of some of the movements. These are taken from 
various sources, all of which are enumerated in the pre- 
face, and on which, before proceeding to details, it will be 
well to say a few words. 

The autograph of the “ Messiah,” as most readers will 
be aware, forms one of the volumes in the splendid collec- 
tion of Handel’s manuscripts, bequeathed by his amanuen- 
sis, Christopher Smith, to George III., and now in the 
Royal Library at Buckin ham Palace. This autograph, 
which has been twice published in facsimile, is naturally 
the most important authority for a correct text. Hardly 
less valuable as sources are the ye ge copies, three 
in number, made by Christopher Smith. Of these, one is 
the so-called ‘Dublin score,’ from which Handel con- 
ducted the first performance of the work at Dublin, and 
which is now in the library of St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury; the second is one of the collection of his conducting 
scores, formerly belonging to M. Victor Schoelcher, Han- 
del’s biographer, and now in the Hamburg public library ; 
the third is in the possession of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
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In addition to these must be mentioned the contemporary 
copies of the score, and of the separate choral and orches- 
tral parts which Handel bequeathed to the Foundling 
Hospital. Of these parts, I gave a full account some years 
ago in these columns.* 

Of the relative value of these different copies I shall 
have something to say presently; let me first give some 
idea of the completeness of the present edition. There 
are no fewer than ten numbers, of which more than one 
version is given. The first of these is the air “ But who 
may abide.” Of this we have first the original setting 
for a bass voice, in 3 time throughout, which is the onl 
version in the autograph; then that for contralto, which 
is found in Handel’s own writing in the Dublin score. 
This is the version always used now, though it is more 
often than not incorrectly given to a bass voice. Lastly, 
there is a transposed version of the later setting, taken 
from the Hamburg score. This is for soprano, in ¢ minor; 
the voice part is throughout a fourth higher than in the 
version for alto, while the orchestral accompaniments are 
in a few passages transposed a fifth lower. 

Two versions are given of “ And lo! the Angel of the 
Lord came upon them.” There is first the accompanied 
recitative which is always sung, and then the later setting 
as a soprano air. Similarly, we have two versions of 
“ Rejoice greatly”; the earlier (in ’,’ time) is in the ori- 
gina] manuscript; the second, and better one, Handel 
wrote in the Dublin score. Of the air “ He shall feed His 
flock,” the original setting, for soprano alone, is given 
first, and then the later version, in which the first half ie 
for a contralto voice. The preface states that this later 
version is the only one in the Hamburg score. 

It is in the second part of the oratorio that the most 
important variations are to be seen. In addition to the 
setting for contralto of “He was despised,” a ——— 
version (in B flat, for a soprano), is given from the Ham- 
burg score. 

Hf the air “ Thou art gone up on high,” no fewer than 
four versions are given. e first is for a bass voice, taken 
from the autograph; it is this which appears in all the 
vocal scores of the “ Messiah” which I have seen. Next 
comes a setting for contralto, differing materially from the 
preceding. This is from Randall and Abell’s edition of 
the full secre—the first complete copy of the oratorio pub- 
lished. The preface of the present edition does not say if 
there is any known manuscript authority for this text. 
The third version, which Handel himself inserted in the 





* Monthly Musical Record, April 1st, 1894. 
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Dublin score, is also for contralto, and was written for 

Guadagni. Though founded on the same principal themes 

as the two preceding, the treatment is again new. Lastly 

comes a fourth version, for soprano, which is merely a 

7 ition into @ minor of the third version just men- 
jioned. 

The largest number of variations is that seen in “How 
beautiful are the feet,” of which five settings are given. 
We have first the original version for soprano, with a 
second part, to the a “Their sound is gone out,” etc., 
followed by a Da Capo of the first part. Next follows the 
version always in use now, in which the second part is re- 

laced by the chorus in x flat, “ Their sound is gone out.” 

he third version is curious; the first part is a setting in 
c minor for contralto of “ How beautiful,” with consider- 
able changes from the preceding versions, while the 
second is a tenor solo in ¥ major, to the words “Their 
sound is gone out.” This begins with the same subject 
as the chorus in & flat, but the continuation is quite dif- 
ferent. The fourth and fifth versions are two duets, lead- 
ing in each case into a chorus. Here the words are quite 
different—“ Break forth into joy! Thy God reigneth,” 
etc. The music is full of vigour, and would be worth per- 
forming as an anthem; though it would never supplant 
what I may call the “ authorized version.” 

The remaining variations of the text are of less im- 
portance. They include the shortened version of “ Wh 
do the nations?” the recitative which Christopher Smit 
wrote in the Dublin score to replace the air “'Thou shalt 
break them,” and the abridgment of the duet, “O death, 
where is thy sting?” 

The catalogue I have given sufficiently shows the com- 
pleteness of this new edition; I have now to speak of the 
text adopted. Though I am unable in all cases to agree 
with the conclusions at which Dr. Chrysander has arrived, 
it is only just to him to say that all the worst mistakes 
which have disfigured previous editions have been cor- 
rected. On the other hand, some readings of the auto- 
graph have been rejected, I cannot but think with in- 
sufficient reason, in favour of those found in Smith’s copies. 
For example, in “Comfort ye, my people,” the editor in 
his preface mentions the reading of the autograph in the 
bass of bar fifteen— 





but retains in his text the four B’s found in all printed 
editions, because they are found in Smith’s copies. But, 
in the first place, the mere agreement of these copies with 
one another can hardly be considered as cumulative evi- 
dence. That known as the ‘ Dublin score’ was unques- 
tionably the first written; and it is very much more likely 
that the later copies were made from this first one, 
which is beautifully clear, than that all were taken direct 
from Handel’s often rather illegible manuscript. That 
Smith’s copies, carefully written as they undoubtedly are. 
are not always faultless, is proved by the fact that they 
sometimes differ from one another; in examining them 
carefully for my own new edition, I have found several 
discrepancies. Admitting, then, the possibility of an 
error of transcription in Smith’s first copy, what is more 
likely than to find it repeated in the others? In the pas- 
sage to which I am now referring, the two a’s in Handel’s 
autograph are quite unmistakable. 

An interesting example of the discrepancies of Smith’s 
copies, to which I have just referred, is seen in the chorus 
“ And He shall purify.” At the first entry of the alto, the 
autograph reads— 
which is undoubtedly correct. In the Dublin score we find 
§ instead of two quavers, while Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
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copy (also, it will be remembered, in Smith’s handwrit- 
ing,) agrees with the autograph. The balance of evidence 
is here decidedly in favour of the reading of the auto- 
greph ; yet Dr. Chrysander retains the incorrect version 
of the Dublin score, and does not in his preface even refer 
to the existence of any other reading. 

But Dr, Chrysander is not always consistent with him- 
self, and I must confess my inability to understand on 
what principle he selected his text. For if he accepts (as 
I have already shown in “ Comfort ye,") the authority of 
Smith's — in preference to that of the autograph, on 
what possible ground has he retained the unsingable set- 
ting in “ The trumpet shall sound ”— 
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in + cor + + rup - ti - ble 


which was due to Handel’s imperfect acquaintance with 
our language? The correction, as found in all editions, 
was already made in the Dublin score, and is 9lso found in 
Mr. Goldschmidt’s copy. Either Dr, Chrysander was 
only imperfectly acquainted with Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
score, or he strangely underestimated its importance. 
From a remark in the preface, I am inclined to 
think that the former was the case. Speaking 
of the fifth setting of “How beautiful are the 
feet,” which Dr. Seiffert has added to this edition, he says 
that had Dr. Chrysander been able to see Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s copy for himself, instead of having only scanty 
notes about it, he would not have left this setting dis- 
regarded. I very much doubt whether Dr. Chrysander 
had ever himself collated Mr. Goldschmidt’s score; for 
this copy contains several important corrections which I 
can hardly believe that the editor could have neglected. 
Among the corrections, or rather verifications of text 
which this copy enables us to make, are not only the true 
reading of the passage in “ And He shall purify” above 
quoted, but also the settlement of the much discussed 
A flat or A natural in bar 20 of “ He was despised.” 


3 Eis > SS — 


(?.) ae wz 


Either note is here possible. The autograph has no J 
before 4; in the Dublin score the leaf containing the - 
sage is unfortunately lost. But here Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
score comes to our aid, and in it the note is A b. Now, while 
it is not unlikely that an accidental might have been 
omitted in making a copy, it seems very improbable that 
one would have beh inserted without some justification. 
And the reading of Mr. Goldschmidt’s copy is confirmed 
by a MS. (also in Christopher Smith’s writing), in the 
possession of my friend Dr. Cummings, who has kindly 
allowed me to collate it. It contains the air transposed 
into @ major, and bar 20 reads thus— 
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It is quite clear, therefore, that the omission of the 
in the autograph was a mere oversight; yet Dr. 
Chrysander has taken no notice of the correction. 
nother reason for thinking that the doctor did not 
know Mr. Goldschmidt’s score is that he has taken no 
notice of its various corrections—in some cases decided 
improvements—in the setting of the words. I will only 
ive one instance. In “I know that my Redeemer 
iveth,” at bars 58, 59, the new edition, following the 
autograph, reads— 
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and that he shall.... stand at the lat + + ter day 
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In Goldschmidt’s copy Smith hag altered the words to— 








and he shall stand.........00. at the, &a 


This arrangement of the words is so obviously superior, 
that I could hardly have imagined Dr. Chrysander de- 
clining to adopt it if he had known of it. 

In bar 8 of “ Behold, the Lamb of God,” Dr. Chrysan- 
der adopts a reading of the Hamburg score, which differs 
from that found not only in the autograph, but in the 
Dublin and Goldschmidt copies, with the curt remark 
that “The ‘correction is in any case to be regarded as 
right.” Why so? I venture to differ from him entirely. 
We have here three authorities, including the autogra 4 
on the one side, and only a single copy on the other. e 
only thing which could make the Hamburg reading out- 
weigh the other three would have been the fact that the 
correction was in the composer’s autograph. This is a 

arently not the case; had it been, the editor would surely 
ave mentioned the fact in his preface. 

In the first bars of the chorus “ And with His stripes” 
the present edition prints in the voice part, 


(S8 Tenesbemereeee aes mee: Sey } _ 
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while in the fourth bar the organ part has | J a | not 


| d: | |. Now, whichever be the correct reading, it is 
e 


absurd to suppose that Handel intended both, and the in- 
sertion of both in the score is, to say the least of it, a very 
unpractical cage we 

Among the sources of this edition named in the pre- 
face are the orchestral parts bequeathed by Handel to the 
Foundling Hospital. These have, unfortunately, been 
very inadequately made use of. Among the parts are 
those for oboes om, bassoons, the indication of which in the 
new score would have been of great importance, especially 
since in the autograph oboes are only to be seen in the 
chorus “Their sound is gone out.” In this edition the 
oboes are not marked at all in the overture, though Handel 
has them; in the choruses in the first part they are cor- 
rectly indicated; but from the —— of the second 
part to the end of the oratorio they are (excepting in 
“Their sound is gone out”) only marked once—on p. 215— 
though the parts prove that they wete employed in every 
chorus! 

In the case of the bassoons, matters are still worse. 
It is well known to Handelian students—and it surely 
must have been known to Dr. Chrysander—that the bas- 
soons in Handel’s works frequently double the basses in 
unison where there is no indication of them in his score. 
The bassoon parts at the Foundling are probably the only 
authentic contemporary parts in existence. Here, there- 
fore, was a unique opportunity of showing in this edition 
how Handel employed the instruments. Yet from the 
first to the last page, the bassoons are never named in the 
new score. I believe that Dr. Chrysander had some diffi- 
culty in getting free access to the Foundling parts; but 
this cannot excuse the omission. Dr. A. H. Mann, of 
Cambridge, an acquaintance of Dr. Chrysander’s, has a 
MS. score into which the parts have been copied, and he 
would, I am sure, most readily have placed it at the 
doctor’s disposal. Or, failing this, my article in these 
columns (April, 1894), would have supplied full data from 
which to insert the necessary indications, had Dr. Chry- 
sander consulted it. 

The simple explanation seems to be that the learned 
doctor, though an admirable historian and antiquarian, 
was less strong as a practical musician. Now 
that he is gone, there is no longer any danger 
of hurting his feelings by stating the fact. If any readers 
are curious to know why I make so strong a statement, I 
will refer them to a very able pamphlet by the late Julius 





Schiffer, “Friedrich Chrysander in seinen Klavieraus- 
ziigen zur deutschen Hindel-Ausgabe ” (Friedrich Chry- 
sander in his Leng arrangements of the German Handel 
Edition), in which attention is drawn to the innumerable 
technical faults of the accompaniments. I yield to 
nobody in my unstinted admiration for the perseverance 
with which, in the face of great difficulties, Dr. Chry- 
sander virtually completed the Herculean task of issui 
the entire works of Handel, which fill nearly a hun 
volumes; all lovers of the composer owe him a debt of 
gratitude on this account. But I none the less 

that he was not, from the practical side, better equipped 
for the work; for, together with much that is euman, 
the edition contains things of which it is impossible to 
approve. All honour, nevertheless, to the courageous 
enthusiast. who, single-handed, accomplished a work that 
ae probability no one but he would have ever under- 
aken ! 








SHEFFIELD AND CARDIFF TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Srx years ago was held the first festival in Sheffield, 
and already the choir has won a great reputation; the 
voices are rich and full, but the intelligence and feelin 
displayed by the singers, their striking declamation an 
their boldness—these are qualities which set off to the 
— gy som the gift of voice bestowed on them 
y nature. Good material is one thing; the art of work- 
ing it up another. The great success, for such it was, 
was owing in large measure to Dr. Henry Coward, the 
chorus-master, of whom Sheffield is naturally proud. Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, the festival conductor, deserves all praise 
for the pains which he took during the many rehearsals 
held under his direction at Sheffield itself, also for the 
ability and energy which he displayed throughout the 
festival; yet it was Dr. Coward who prepared the ground, 
and made the wonderful results possible. 
As there is another festival to be noticed this month, 
what has to be said about Sheffield must be compressed 


into small space. “Elijah,” one might think, could be &<-/ 


set aside, and yet not to notice the performance would be 
unfair. Mr. Wood freshened up the music, threw into 
it many a dramatic touch—seemed, in fact, to give it 
new life. The oratorio is so hackneyed, and to modern 
music the conductor shows himself so partial, that one 
was scarcely prepared for so interesting and exciting a 
rendering. The vocalists were Madame Filla Russell, Miss 
Maggie Purvis, Miss Ada Crossley, and Messrs. Ben 
Davies and Ffranggon Davies, who all acquitted them- 
selves well. Members of the chorus sang the quartets, 
and this innovation deserves special note. If generally 
adopted it would create a proper spirit of emulation among 
the members of festival choirs, and thus tend to render 
the choral singing more artistic. “Elijah” was given on 
Wednesday morning, October Ist, the first day, and in 
the evening was produced, under his own direction, Dr. 
Coward’s musical romance, “ Gareth and Linet,” a setting 
of a libretto by Mr. FH. Kirk, based on Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s “Gareth and Lynette.” In writing this work 
the composer was evidently determined that his choir 
should have bright, vigorous music to sing, and in that 
he succeeded ; though in quality it was not strong. Any- 
how, the choruses were better than the solos, which were 
certainly tame. Dr. Coward, we understand, was asked 
to write a work for the festival; he is a busy man, and 
must kave put pen to — when he could find time; 
a composer to produce of his best must be master of his 
time, so as to be able to wait for moments of inspiration. 
The programme included Brahms’s Triumph-Lied, written 
in 1871 to commemorate the success of the German arms, 
The work is full of skill and vigour, yet there is some- 
thing artificial about it. The choir — the difficult 
music bravely, but it was —— wise to subject the 
singers to such a strain, for on the following morning 
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they were to take a responsible part in Dr. Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,” and the reports of the fine per- 
formances of that work at Diisseldorf had put Sheftield 
on its mettle. As a matter of fact, the entry of the 
chorus on the Thursday was anything but promising. 
This, however, was only a passing misfortune; the render- 
ing of the music was extremely fine, both as regards the 
choir and the principals, Miss Muriel Foster and Messrs. 
John Coates and F n Davies. The morning pro- 
ramme included Dr. Eigar’s “Coronation Ode,” with 
iss Agnes Nicholls and the soloists just named. Al- 
though one can recognize the same hand, the music 
differs so in character from that of “ Gerontius” that it 
was difficult to throw one’s self into the right mood for 
receiving it. The writing is stately, refined, and easy 
to grasp; the melodious theme of the trio in the “ Pomp 
pat Circumstance” March in p is used in one of the 
numbers and in the finale with telling effect. This settin 
of Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s fine poem was for a specia: 
occasion, and Dr. Elgar had to take that into consideration 
when writing. He had to aim at simplicity; to write 
music which would make a strong, direct appeal; and in 
this he has succeeded. M. Ysaye played Beethoven’s 
violin concerto at this morning concert, and with brilliant 


y success. : . , 
@ef2 The name of Strauss was particularly prominent in 


/ 


the evening programme. His setting for six-part chorus 
of a portion of Goethe’s “ Wanderer’s Storm Song” is 
bold and elevated; there is effective word-painting, yet 
no trivial details. Everything is on broad lines; in fact, 
the music generally, though full of thought and skill, is 
not involved. Two songs for baritone, “Hymnus” and 
“ Pilgers Morgenlied,” also by Strauss, were sung by Mr. 
Davi Bispham ; both of them are provided with orchestral 
accompaniment, and both require and deserve further 
hearing. All this Strauss music was given for the first 
time in England. The programme included Dr. Cowen’s 
“ Ode to the Passions,” conducted by the composer, and a 
liberal selection from Handel’s “Israel in egypt, two 
splendid opportunities for the choir, and one of which it 
took full advantage. , 
On Friday morning the pr mme commenced with 
Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater,” and that wonderfully fine work 
was most admirably wnng, by choir and principals (Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs. Wil- 
liam Green and Ffranggon Davies). It was followed by 
Bach’s motet, “ Jesu, Priceless Treasure,” in which the 
Saxon cantor displays deep science, but there is such 
warmth and sublimity in the music that all else is for 
the time forgotten. Bach composed incessantly, for it 
was his duty to write cantatas for his church, and with 
him inspiration, naturally, was not always at full height ; 
the Motet in question, however, is one of his nol lest 
inspirations. Whe concert ended with Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s setting of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ Meg Blane.” 
In the picturesque and pathetic “Hiawatha” the com- 
poser found inspiration, and once again he has met with 
a powerful poem and written music of strongly emotional 
character. The story of the wrecked bark, of Meg Blane 
and the brave lifeboat crew seeking, though in vain, to save 
life, also the strong contrast between cold nature, as ex- 
hibited in the pitiless storm, and the warm, tender heart 
of Meg Blane, presented a theme calculated to draw forth 
the composer's best powers. The cantata is short, the 
music has breadth and dignity, while thought and feel- 
ing are equally balanced. The contralto soli were sung 
with all due effect by Madame Kirkby Lunn. Mr. Taylor, 
who conducted, received an ovation at the close. At the 
concluding concert in the evening a symphonic poem for 
organ and orchestra, entitled “Easter,” by Dr. Fritz 
Volbach, was performed. The music, popular in charac- 
ter, is clever, but it points backward rather than forward. 
The composer was recalled at the close. An interesting 
feature in the programme was a duet from “Gunléd,” 
the unfinished opera of Peter Cornelius. It has been 
arranged for concert performance by Herr Mottl, and 
provided with an English version of the text by Mr. A. 





Kalisch. In the clever and effective music both German 
and French influence are felt. It was exceedingly well 
sung by Madame Ella Russell and Mr. Ben Davies. Sir 
Hubert Parry conducted a magnificent performance of 
his “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” while the festival ended with 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” in which choir and 
vocalists (Madame Ella Russell, Miss Maggie Purvis, and 
Mr. Ben Davies) achieved all possible success. 

Sheffield excited high expectations, but they were fully 
realized. 

After Sheffield came Cardiff, and so much praise has 
been bestowed, and not unjustly, on the former, that 
there seemed little left, if needed, for the Welsh singers. 
Yet Cardiff required all the support that could honestly 
be given; future festival plans depended much upon the 
results achieved this year. The performance of “ Elijah” 
on Wednesday morning (October 8th) was of good omen. 
The choir created a wre gan good impression, both as 
regards tone and rendering. Had we not heard the ora- 
torio at Sheffield, we should have considered this perform- 
ance one of the best to which we have ever listened. The 
principal solo vocalists were Madame Ella Russell, Miss 
Ada Crossley, and Messrs. John Coates and Ffranggon 
Davies. The evening programme included Dr. Cowen’s 
“Ruth,” an oratorio produced at Worcester in 1887, and 
one in which the composer has written much delicate and 
delicately scored music. The enthusiasm displayed by 
the choir both in their singing and applause furnished 
strong proof of the popularity of the festival conductor. 
The choruses were rendered with all brilliancy, while the 
solos were effectively sung by Madame Lilian Blauvelt, 
Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Ada Crossley, and Messrs. Ben 
Davies and David Hughes. 

Thursday morning’s programme commenced with a 
work of considerable importance—“ The Beatitudes,” by 
César Franck, the French poem by Madame Colomb, the 
English version by Mrs. C. M. Bradley. Some composers 

ossess skill but lack emotion, or the reverse; Franck, 

owever, had both in large measure, and his music is 
therefore doubly strong. At first hearing the oratorio 
produces a marked impression, which, as it grows familiar, 
would, no doubt, become deeper. There is no pandering 
to vulgar taste, no attempt to display learning for its 
own sake, no obvious imitation of Wagner; the music, 
in spite of influences strongly felt at times, has a distinct 
cachet of its own. We are obliged to refer only in general 
terms to a work which certainly deserves detailed notice ; 
for the moment space is not available. We give the names 
of the vocalists: Misses Maggie Davies, Muriel Foster, 
Maggie Lewis, and Messrs. Ben Davies, Gwilym Richards, 
Ffranggon Davies, David Hughes, Ivor Foster, and Harry 
Miller—and record a performance which reflected the 
highest credit on all concerned. Why “The Beatitudes ” 
has not yet been given in London is a question easier 
to ask than to answer. It was performed at Glasgow in 
1900, and now that Cardiff has taken it up, and feareby 
made its festival memorable, we may hope at no distant 
date to hear it again. The F ts ramme included Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s “Coronation March,” admirably performed. 
The evening programme included the overture and second 
and third acts of the “Flying Dutchman,” which, judg- 
ing from the applause, were most welcome; the oppor- 
tunities of hearing the work on the stage, even in London, 
are extremely rare. The concert concluded with the 
“Eroica” symphony, in which Dr. Cowen and his excel- 
lent company of instrumentalists appeared to the very 
best advantage. 

On Friday morning Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given. This work, so grateful to the sin , is still 
popular, and Madame Lilian Blauvelt, Miss Ada Crossley, 
and Messrs. John Coates and David Hughes acquitted 
themselves right well. Mr. Mark Hambourg played the 
Schumann concerto with enormous success, and Madame 
Blauvelt received an ovation for her effective rendering 
of the “ Mad Scene” from Thomas’s “ Hamlet.” 

The performance of Dr. Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah” in the evening roused the audience to extra- 
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ordinary enthusiasm. The choir seemed determined to 
show its powers at their fullest, while the soloists, of whom 
the principals were Miss Muriel Foster and Messrs. Ben 
Davies and Ffranggon Davies, added to the glory of the 
evening. 

Saturday morning brought Gluck’s “Orpheus.” The 
three vocalists, Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Maggie Purvis, 
and Miss Muriel Foster, were successful, but the music 
ought to have been given earlier in the week; after Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, Franck, and Saint-Saéns it sounded some- 
what tame; and it demands stage action more than either 
of the two works already mentioned. The programme 
included two Tone Pictures by Mr. Arthur Hervey, which 
won immediate favour. The composer was recalled three 
times, but, mindful of the length of the concert, he would 
not repeat the second. The two orchestral pieces are ‘en- 
titled “ On the Heights” and “On the March.” The music 
is most attractive, and thoroughly reflects the moods sug- 
gested by the titles. The writing is remarkable for ease 
and refinement; there are no arid displays of learning, no 
sensational effects. 

The festival closed with a fine performance of Berlioz’s 
“Faust.” Park Hall was crowded, and the applause at 
the close deafening. - 8. S. 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE 
ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
By Ernest NEwMAN. 


{n his last book, “ Facts and Comments,” Mr. Herbert 
cree has done me the honour to reply to some criticisms 

his theory of the origin of music, which I put forward in 
my “Study of Wagner.” A full rejoinder to Mr. Spencer 
is possible only by means of a thorough discussion of the 
speech-theory from the beginning; and I reserve this for a 
future occasion, my space here being insufficient for such a 
purpose. Mr. Spencer, I may say in passing, has not re- 


ape to all my criticisms; and even where he has replied 
e seems sometimes to have missed the essential point of 
my remarks. I propose here, however, merely to try to 
show briefly that Mr. Spencer’s theory is inadequate as an 
explanation of the origin of music, and to hint at the lines 
upon which a more comprehensive theory might proceed. 


Briefly, Mr. Spencer’s theory is this: ariations of 
voice are the physiological results of variations of feel- 
ing,” since “all feelings . . . have this common charac- 
teristic, that they are muscular stimuli.” Thus, according 
to the intensity and the quality of the feeling, the tones in 
which it is expressed will vary in loudness, in timbre, in 

itch, in intervals, and in rapidity. “These vocal pecu- 
iarities, which indicate excited feeling, are those which 
especially distinguish song from ordinary speech.” In 
other words, excited speech merges into recitative, and 
recitative in its turn merges into song; and song “ origin- 
ally diverged from emotional speech in a gradual, unob- 
trusive manner.” Against this view I argued that “ it errs 
in supposing that because song exhibits some of the 
characteristics of speech, the one has necessarily taken 
its rise from the other. The resemblances between the 
external characteristics of speech and those of song are 
only what might be expected, seeing that both are phen- 
omena of sound, and sound can only vary in the ways indi- 
cated by Mr. Spencer . . . The mere resemblance of song 
and speech in their most external characteristics is not a 
proof that one is the outcome of the other, but simply 
that they have certain causal phenomena in common; 
while the internal differences between them are greater 
than their resemblances.” To this I added certain con- 
siderations drawn from modern research in mental physi- 
ology, leading to the conclusion that while there is 
indubitably a cerebral centre controlling articulate speech, 
there is probably another centre that controls musical 
thought and expression. Let me, however, confine myself 
here to the main point which Mr. Spencer has selected for 
discussion. No one would dream of disputing the physi- 
ological facts which he established in his essay. It is un- 





uestionable that in all the respects enumerated by Mr. 
pencer, = speech exhibit precisely the same char- 
acteristics. But, once more, this does not authorize us, 
in any way, to assert that song has “ grown out of ” speech ; 
and Mr. Spencer has argued too hastily from ‘a mere 
analogy to a cause. We are prepared to admit that in 
moments of emotional excitement the ordinary speech of 
men becomes more rhythmical, acquires a more pronounced 
timbre, and generally varies in the ways Mr. cer has 
enumerated. What we are not prepared to admit is that 
this is either a lower form of music or the stuff out of 
which music has grown. Our contention is that while the 
difference between speech and excited speech is one of 
degree only, the difference between speech and music is one 
not merely of degree, but of kind—we are dealing with 
widely separated psychological phenomena. This is true 
not only of modern music, as Mr. Spencer seems to admit, 
but of that primitive music out of which our complex 
modern art has grown. It never appears to have occurred to 
Mr. Spencer to analyze the state of mind of a musician at 
the moment of composition, and to utilize the result thus 
obtained in order to throw light on the origin of music. 
Had he done this he would have seen the force—which his 
criticism of me shows he has not seen—of M. Combarieu’s 
remark that “ Mr. Spencer neglects or ignores everything 
that gives to the art he is studying its special and unique 
character; he does not appear to have realized what a 
musical composition is, what are the rules it obeys, what 
is the nature of the charm and the beauty we find in it. 
In short, we can brin inst him a fundamental fact, 
in comparison with which everything else has only a quite 
secondary value: that is, the existence of a musical manner 
of thinking (une pensée musicale). The musician thinks 
with sounds, as the literary man thinks with words.” 
Here, indeed, is the crux of the disagreement between 
Mr. Spencer and those who reject the speech-theory as an 
absolutely inadequate my gene of the origin of music. 
He meets this criticism by complaining that his theory 
wag a theory of the origin of music, and therefore cannot 
be expected to “include a conception of music as fully 
developed.” It will be seen, I think, that Mr. Spencer has 
uite missed the true point of M. Combarieu’s objection. 
We do not expect that from a theory of the origin of music 
among primitive men one should be able to forecast all the 
later forms into which music has branched; but we do 
expect that, since evolution is a continuous process, the 
theory of the earlier music should not be at variance with 
all the main psychological features of the later music. 
We say to Mr. Spencer, “Take your theory, and we are 
unable to work it out in detail. You assert that the ex- 
ression of thought and emotion has taken three successive 
Nese cneiind speech, recitative, and music. Well, we 
find it impossible to leap to this conclusion, as you have 
done, merely because there are certain resemblances, due 
to physiological causes, between speech and song. We 
cannot trace such a process historically, for your own 
sketch of the supposed historical process is demonstrably 
inaccurate in evidence and hasty in inference, nor can we 
even imagine the process psychologically. To us, there 
is a great psychological and esthetic gulf fixed between 
excited speech and song, not only between the speech and 
the song of to-day, but between the ruder speech and still 
ruder song of primitive man. On the other hand, we have 
a theory that imposes no such strain, either historical or 
ychological, upon us. That theory is, that music arises 
fees a peculiar set of stimuli and a peculiar source of 
expression of its own, with which speech not only has 
nothing whatever to do now, but never had anything to 
do, as fons et origo. Allowing for all the differences be- 
tween our music and that of the savage, and for 
all the differences of general mental structure 
between him and us, we can still see that the 
same causes which incite us to music incited him. 
Now, no one will for a moment contend that there 
is any but an infinitesimal resemblance between a Bach 
fugue or a Strauss symphonic poem and excited speech ; 
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neither can we perceive that there was any but the faintest 
resemblance between the causes that provoked the sava 
to excited speech and those that impelled him to his rude 
kind of music. But your theory, while it disregards the 

lain fact that no demonstration could deduce a Bach 
ugue from excited speech, and overlooks the mental ele- 
ments in primitive man from which the Bach fugue could 
develop step by step, invites us to believe that music grew 
out of something with which we are unable to corelate it 
either now or in the most primitive times.” 

According to Mr. Spencer’s theory, man first spoke, 
then he advanced to excited speech, then this became more 
rhythmical and more definite, and thus expanded into reci- 
tative, and from this there emerged song “ in a gradual and 
unobtrusive manner ”—so gradual and so unobtrusive that 
we can neither trace it emerging, nor imagine it doing so. 
Is it not more reasonable to believe that music first came 
into the world when the savage took delight in any tone— 
those of the human voice, of a reed, or of a drum—purely 
as tone, and began to take a further simple delight in the 
relations between tones? Need we concern ourselves at 
all with speech, excited or torpid? Can we not begin with 
mere feeling venting itself in mere sound, as we know it 
must have done at first, and draw a line from this straight 
through all the music of all the world? Why should we 
assume that for man to express his feelings in tone he must 
first have invented speech, and then have developed the 
emotional side of this until it was able to cut itself loose 
and commence life on its own account, by some process 
that is really unimaginable? We know that feeling vents 
itself in sound, and that waves of feeling vent themselves 
in waves of sound, as may be observed in the vague croon- 
ing of an infant over its toys. This is one fundamental 
fact in the origin of music. Another is the indisputable 
fact that man, whether civilized or savage—that many 
animals, indeed—are susceptible to tone purely as tone; 
and a further fact is that the primitive organism is affected 
—agreeably or disagreeably—by relations between tones, 
as may be seen in the boy who keeps on thumping two tin 
cans that happen to give out different sounds. There is 
surely no need to insist upon the point that both tones 
and the relations between tones in themselves interest, 
in a minor degree, the savage as they do us. It is from 
this phenomenon I should imagine, not from excited 
speech, that music took its rise; and the evidence from the 
music of primitive tribes, upon which Mr. Spencer draws 
in support of his theory, does nothing to invalidate mine. 
In his original essay he quoted, from his “ Descriptive 
Sociology,” a number of Lr gee relating to the song- 
customs of various undeveloped races. I cannot, among 
all these quotations, see one that suggests that the music 
of these people was simply a hyper-excited form of speech. 
On the contrary, it is clear from his own citations that 
their delight was in music purely as music; that their feel- 
ings spontaneously flowed, as ours do, into a system of 
tones and relations between tones that existed in and by 
and for itself, without any more dependence upon the 
words than is exhibited in a song by Brahms or a chorus 
by Handel.* I cannot examine in detail here Mr. Spen- 
cer’s citations as to the music of savages. I must reserve 
that discussion for a future occasion, when I shall have 
more space at my disposal. Here I will only say that even 
from his own evidence it is quite clear that we are face to 
face with a phenomenon on which Mr. Spencer’s theory 
throws no light at all. There seems to be no doubt that 
there is in the savage, though of course in a relatively un- 
developed form, the same musical sense as in ourselves, 
something that has always flown directly, for its expres- 
sion, to a mode of utterance of its own, compounded of 
tones, relations of tones, and rhythm, which is the natural 
language of this sense, and which never needed to pass 
through the intermediate stage of imitation or exaggera- 
tion of the accents of speech. 


* To say nothing of the savage music which is either purely non-verbal 
or linked to an almost meaningless refrain. 





Look for a moment at the two theories and their impli- 
cations side by side. We know that primitive man, Like 
the animal, is susceptible to tone, sequences of tone, 
colour of tone, and rhythm ; and that, from purely physi- 
ological causes, a number of his feelings tend to express 
themselves in vocal sounds. Now, these are all the ele- 
ments we require in order to construct modern music. 
According to the intensity of the emotion of the savage 
will be the width of the intervals of his voice, the re- 
sonance, the colour of it; according to the shade of his 
feeling will be the shade of his rude melody ; and from all 
the qualities of the sounds in which he is uttering himself 
will his hearers be able to guess what mood it was that 
animated his song. Here, then, are all the elements out 
of which music could grow, even if man had never learned 
to speak three connected words. Yet we are asked by Mr. 
Spencer to believe that these elements, sufficient in them- 
selves to give birth to music, remained dormant in the 
human breast for untold centuries, until man had evolved 
a fairly elaborate system of speech—-for it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Spencer’s theory presupposes not the rude 
and merely utilitarian speech of the man only one remove 
from the beast, but a comparatively highly organised lan- 
guage, capable of expressing connectedly a savage’s 
thoughts about something more than his daily physical 
wants. Some such abstract, esthetic, reflective form of 
speech we are compelled to postulate if we are to grant 
the probability of music arising, as Mr. Spencer says it 
did, from the excited speech of man. Then, when man has 
slowly and painfully learned to spent, and to speak ex- 
citedly, we are invited to believe that by some mysterious 
process music arose, the expression of feeling in organized 
tone, the delight in tone gud tone, in sequences and re- 
lations gud@ sequences and relations. And all this time the 
elements out of which this organized system of sound could 
grow, which were innate in man from the very first, by 
reason of the fact that he had nerves, muscles, and vocal 
organs, have been doing absolutely nothing! Though they 
required only the stimulus of feeling to call them into 
being, and though they were receiving this stimulus day 
by day, hour by hour, they had to deny themselves for 
centuries upon centuries, until they could receive pre- 
cisely the same kind of stimulus after man had learned 
to speak! Is this credible? 
(Zo be continued, ) 








MUSICAL EVENTS IN PARIS. 


On October 2nd, the renowned tenor Alvarez, formerly of 
the Grand Opéra, made a very brilliant débit at the Opéra 
Comique, as Don José in “Carmen.” Both the public and 
the Press have been unanimous in averring that M. Gail- 
hard made a great mistake in letting M. Alvarez part from 
his theatre. 7 was the same case with Mdlle. Bréval, who, 
after a successful season in America, and a short engage- 
ment at the Opéra Comique, has been called back to the 
Grand Opéra, where she made a glorious rentrée as Wal- 
kiire, on October 1st. In fact, with regard to her voice 
and method, as well as to her histrionical endowments, 
Mdlle. Bréval is actually the only female singer of the 
* Académie de Musique” entitled to be called a very first- 
rate artist. 

Two musical events of note have pleasingly interrupted 
the monotony of the Grand Opéra’s répertoire during the 
last fall, namely, the reappearance of Mr, Van Dyck as 
Tannhiauser, and the reproduction of “ Don Giovanni.’ 
“Tannhauser” was given on Monday, October 6th. I 
have heard Mr. Van Dyck sing Italian in London, German 
in Vienna, and Weenk in Paris, and I have never found 
sympathy with his modern method of singing. The audi- 
ences during the present season, consisting almost entirely 
of foreigners, carried away by a well-trained claque, ap- 
plauded Mr. Van Dyck, but next day the greater number 
of the daily papers took not the slightest notice of Mr. Van 
Dyck’s reappearance. 
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The first night of “Don Giovanni” took place on 
Wednesday, October 8th. M. Gailhard, finding the two 
pupils of the Conservatoire insufficiently prepared for the 
first female parts, entrusted Mdlle. Grandjean with the 
réle of Donna Anna, and Mdlle. Hatto with that of Donna 
Elvira. Mme. Carrére was the Zerlina, M. Delmas Don 
Giovanni, M. Gresse Leporello, M. Vaguet Don Ottavio, 
M. Bartet Masetto, and Chambon was the Commendatore. 

The reproduction of Mozart’s masterpiece has once 
more given evidence of the disastrous influence exerted 
by the modern musical tendency upon the operatic vocal 
music. It has not only thrown a great number of the 
young composers out of the right path, but it has also 
made impossible a religious reproduction of the classical 
works of the past. Singers nowadays, accustomed to battle 
against the predominating orchestra, are quite discon- 
certed at hearing their own voice dominating the instru- 
ments. Besides that, their vocal cords, submitted to a 
continual exhausting gymnastic, are no longer fit for pro- 
ducing soft and sostenuto sounds, as required by genuine 
vocal music. The vocal music of Wagner, excepting in 
some degrees “Tannhiuser,” “Lohengrin,” and the 
“ Meistersinger,” as well as the vocal music of his imita- 
tors, is more or less the contrary of what ought to be, the 
human voice being generally employed as an instrument, 
woe in the score a subjective euphonic participation 
like the other instruments. The singing parts are written 
without any attention being paid to the special character- 
istic of every singing voice, especially for the female réles. 
In fact, the singers recite their parts to notes, without 
the composer caring as to whether the sequence of these 
notes shall prove hurtful to the singer or disagreeable to 
the hearer. Certainly, the majority of the new operas 
are brilliantly scored, euphoniously and contrapuntally, 
as well as in general structure, most musically. But if 
they were in ideas equally as new and important as they 
are fluent in facture, they would represent a new musical 
era, which would be welcome as a real progress. Since 
“Don Giovanni,” “Nozze di Figaro,” and “Flauto 
Magico ” have been included in the French répertoire, these 
three immortal operas of Mozart have undergone a radical, 
we may say a sacriligious, transformation. Speaking of the 
first one, it is worth while to remember that its transform- 


ation took place in 1834 at its first performance at the 
Grand Opéra, when the part of Don Giovanni was sung by 
the celebrated tenor Nourrit, and consequently arranged 


for his voice. The opera, originally in two acts, was then 
divided into five, and as a grand ballet was wanting, frag- 
ments of sonatas, quartets, and even symphonies of the 
divine master were put together to satisfy the demands of 
the subscribers. This vandalism was executed, “ horrendo 
referens” (I shudder in telling it!) by MM. Auber and 
Saint-Léon. 

On Wednesday, October 8th, we were principally 
anxious and impatient to hear the miraculous transform- 
ation of the bass, M. Delmas, into a gallant baritone, to 
sing “ Don Giovanni.” Let us say at once that the dis- 
appointment was general among the people knowing some- 
thing about Mozart’s music. Delmas, who is admirable 
in majestic réles like Wotan in the “ Walkiire” and Hans 
Sachs in the “ Meistersinger,” is extremely heavy and 
monotonous, incapable of singing the music of the immor- 
tal composer, a di labbra, as the Italians say. It is 
understood that M. Gailhard wished to make a great 
success of the reproduction of “Don Giovanni”; there- 
fore the claque had been doubled on the occasion. M. 
Delmas is more a declamator than a singer. His voice is 
spontaneous, but of a dark character; he is more an artist 
of force than of charm. His delivery of Don Giovanni's 
part is therefore void of the ironical, impertinent accent, 
of the raillery, of the gaiety and the grace requisite for 
it. After Manuel Garcia, senior, Badiali, and Tamburini, 
Faure was undoubtedly the very best representative of 
this difficult réle. A Don Giovanni, as imagined by 
Da Ponte and Mozart, must be a perfect singer and a noble 
actor. 





M. Vaguet rendered perfect justice to the music of 
Mozart, and although not to be compared with Rubini and 
Mario, the two greatest Don Ottavios of the past, he de- 
serves great praise. He sang the beautiful B flat air, “ Il 
mio tesoro intanto,” extremely well. M. Gresse, endowed 
with a fine voice, sang the part of Leporello in a creditable 
manner, but he makes too much buffoonery, not in har- 
mony with the part. O, immortal Labiache, where are 
you? They areall gone, the great singers, and the modern 
music prevents new ones coming out. 

The Masetto of M. Bartel can be called decent, without 
any spontaneity. The important réle of the Commenda- 
tore was not sung as required by M. Chambon, but that is 
no reason why the orchestra should have drowned his 
voice so that hardly anything was heard of his singing. 
So, also, the accompaniment to the charming serenade, 
sung by M. Delmas in a too slow tempo, instead of being. 
played flowingly and vibrato, just as on a guitar, was 

layed smoothly and pianissimo by the violins pizzicato. 

he shocking ritardando at the end, invented by M. 
Delmas to pe an applause, should never have been 
allowed by a clever chef dorchestre. About the female 
réles I must repeat what I have already said of the impos- 
sibility of having Mozart's music executed by 
modern singers. hus, Mdlle. Grandjean sang and 
se Aa the part of Donna Anna in a modern 
style. The great air in c major, “Non mi dir,” 
was transposed into B flat, spoiling the beautiful andante, 
which became heavy and monotonous, while the allegro was 
sung too dramatically, with omission of some passages of 
agility. Mdlle. Hatto’s voice does not suit the part of 
Donna Elvira. Consequently her great air, “ Mi tradi,” 
in & flat, was transposed into p natural, and great cuts 
were made in it. The only female artiste who sang her 
part with discretion was Mme. Carrére as Zerlina. She is 
very pretty, and plays the part of the innocent country 
int very nicely. The orchestra left much to be desired 
or the real connoisseur of Mozart’s music. 

This performance of “ Don Giovanni” reminds me of 
the following words of my regretted, dearest friend, 
Charles Gounod, in his book on Mozart :— 

“On executing the works of Mozart, one must avoid, 
hefore all, seeking after effect. By the word ‘effect’ I 
don’t mean the impression produced upon the audience 
by the work itself, impression of charm, of grace, of ten- 
derness or terror—in one word, the impression of all the 
sentiments of which the musical test offers, or ought to 
offer, the form and the image by itself; but I mean the 
exaggeration of accents, of nuances, of movements, 
which may often bring the interpreter so far as to substi- 
tute himself for the author, and to distort his ideas, in- 
stead of reproducing them with earnestness and fidelity.” 

S. MarcHEst. 





A NOTE ON RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


Tuat the climate of a country and the circumstances of 
life in a country influence the art of that country is suffi- 
ciently exemplified by ‘a short study of Russian music. 
Climate forms the temperament and the characteristics of 
a people, and music is influenced by that temperament 
and those characteristics. Hence Russian music is speci- 
ally interesting, as it is very typical of that nation, and 
brings to light the characteristics of a peculiar race. The 
monotonous scenery of Siberia, with its interminable 
stretches of gloomy forest, produces a ple who are 
silent and sad; in the same way, the intense cold and the 
bitter struggle for existence leave their mark on a people, 
and in his music the Muscovite pours forth the innermost 
thoughts of his soul. Then only do we shudder at the 
terrible tragedy which forms his daily life! 

The Folk-melody appeals to the true Russian, not, 
alas! so much from the enthusiasm of patriotism, as that 
it is his companion. It consoles him in his sorrows; it 
accompanies his merry-making; it is the friend of his 
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youth; and, when an old man, he plays the same strains 
on his balalaika that he knew and loved asa boy. Thus 
we are constantly finding Folk-melodies used with splen- 
did effect vi Russian composers, and if this is calculated 
to destroy the originality of a musician, it has the advan- 
tage of giving those melodies to the world, and preserv- 
ing them from oblivion. Folk-melodies, we must bear in 
mind, are always worth preserving. 

The vy gee 5 of the Russian is curiously demon- 
strated in his music. Both the peculiar rhythms and the 
frequent displacement of the accent seem to be a very 
pointed and a very definite example of this. Very rarely, 
indeed, do we examine a work by a subject of the Czar 
that has not something striking, something original about 
it. This, however, gives way at times to moments of un- 
utterable gloom. Perhaps this is the cry from the heart 
of a people who have never yet known or enjoyed freedom. 
This same depression will be found in Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
Symphony; the very opening with its tragic notes seems 
to spell approaching doom. But if the Russian gives vent 
at times to moments of unspeakable grief, he is not devoid 
of a true love of gaiety and fun. Glinka, in his delight- 
fully refreshing “ Kamarinskaia,” strikes a note of jollity 
throughout, and many of his followers have similarly 
shown in their works that the Russian can be gay. 

Old ecclesiastical melodies, long associated with the 
Greek Church, are dear to the heart of many a Slav. With 
their weird harmonies, and curious rhythms they are inter- 
esting and beautiful, but to those unaccustomed to such 
strains, the effect is not a little eerie. The opening of 
Tschaikowsky’s “ 1812” Overture is said to be based on one 
of those old tunes, and the result is decidedly novel. With 
all this wealth of material and infinite variety, it would, 
indeed, be curious if the works of Glinka, Tschaikowsky, 
Glazounow, Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakow, did not con- 
tain innumerable beauties, in addition to much that is 
wonderful and new. For it has been given to these men 
to say the first words of a semi-civilized nation in the world 
of music, outside of the Folk-song. There need be no 
“craze” for Russian works, which—like those of other 
nations—have their defects, and there need be no extrava- 
gant over-estimation of the talents of the foregoing com- 
posers. All we desire is a just appreciation of the abilities 
of the Russian—the Russian from whom romance is so 
inseparable—and an honest acknowledgment of the work 
he has done to make his voice heard amidst the music of 
the nations. 7 D. C. PARKER. 








Correspondence. 


“OPERA IN ENGLISH.” 
To the Editor of Tae Monruuy Musicat Recorp. 


Srr,—I have read Mr. E. A. Baughan’s remarks upon 
opera-translation with some surprise. From personal ex- 
perience in Wagner-translation, I can state that, far from 
finding it “ almost impossible ” to fit the right word to the 
right note, in the majority of lines it is fairly easy to do so, 
and only in some few instances very difficult. Every syl- 
lable must have its correct time-value, and a perfect accord 
between music and words is imperative. There can hardly 
be a language that lends itself more readily to translation 
than our own. No one, who has not studied it from this 
point of view, can form an idea of its wonderful flexibility 
and wealth of resources. If a translator cannot find a 
score of correct readings to almost any passage, it is 
assuredly not the language that is at fault. 

I do not claim for translation the artistic perfection of 
original work. ‘That is in the nature of things impossible. 
The creator only can achieve it in his own work, and a 
translation is necessarily an addition by another hand. 
Yet a translation may have a charm of its own. Just as 
a novelist will change his style in order to suggest conver- 
sation in a foreign tongue, so an opera well translated 
will never be quite so English as an English opera. In 





rhythmical character and grammatical structure there 
should be a distinct flavour and suggestion of the foreign 
original (as is almost bound to happen if its text and music 
be closely followed. To my mind, this constitutes the 
artistic value of opera-translation, apart from the question 
of its utility —Yours faithfully, 
Marearer H. Guyn. 

I see that Miss Glyn and myself are really in accord. 
I did not deny that it is easy to fit translations to music 
so that every syllable should have its correct time-value. 
What I do deny is that it is easy, or, in fact, possible to 
fit a translation so that the important words shall accord 
with the important notes, and, I would add, with the 
important climaxes, without giving us something that is 
not English. Many translations which are perfect rhyth- 
mically, sin very heavily in this respect. am afraid I 
cannot appreciate the charm of translations, and I parti- 
cularly object to the distinct flavour and suggestion of 
the foreign original in the rhythmical character and gram- 
matical structure of translations. They murder our lan- 
guage, and, worse than that, are ridiculous. E. A. B. 


A SCHUBERT AUTOGRAPH. 

My pgar Sir,—With the love I bear your country for 
the great men and women you have given to the world, 
with reverence for the goodness that has liberally assisted 
those in affliction without ostentation, with deep gratitude 
for the rare appreciation shown my profession to such 
men as Handel, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and Beethoven— 
Beethoven, whom you invited to write a work for you and 
come to London, and which honour was only made im- 
possible by his death; I hereby deliver to your faithful 
care and protection the original manuscript of one of the 
sweetest, noblest, most heartfelt works ever penned for 
the piano—the “Molto moderato e cantabile, Andante, 
Menuetto, and Allegretto,” Opus 78, by Franz Schubert, 
written in Vienna in 1826. I obtained this precious manu- 
script in 1883, from the sale of the ape ye belonging to 
Conrad Schleinitz, the first director of the Mendelssohn 
Conservatory of Music, 1843, at Leipsic, where I studied 
for four years. I have been nourished by its stewardship, 
and now wish to bestow it upon an institution where it is 
independent of my short span of life, and of those of baser 
metal, who might put a price upon it. As I look around 
the world, there is only one home where it will have a new 
birth with each generation, and where it will be sacredly 

arded against destruction, political, social, or religious. 
That place is the British Museum.—I remain, dear Sir, 
with great respect, sincerely yours, 

Joun Ernst Peraso, of Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 

August Ist, 1902. 


The above letter, addressed to the Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, concerns an autograph which now 
forms one of many treasures in the British Museum. The 
first movement of the sonata is generally entitled Fantasie ; 
and that word appears on the autograph, though only in 
pencil as a publisher’s note.—Eb. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


We have selected for our present issue the song “ How 
Shall I Woo Thee?” from the African Romances of Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor, whose well-known name has attracted 
fresh attention by the successful production of his cantata 
“ Meg Blane” at the Sheffield Festival last month. It is 
No. 7 of Opus 17. The poem by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
treating of love, or rather of how to gain the love of a fair 
maiden, naturally calls for music of a tender yet 
intense character, and the composer has certainly 
found tones which reflect the spirit of the words, 
and without any straining after effect. Towards 
the close impassioned tones accompany the line 
“ Oh, teach me the tongue that shall please thee the best” ; 
the music then softens down, and the song ends with a 
particularly delicate coda. 
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“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 


From the 
African Romances. Op.17. 
By 
S. COLERIDGE - TAYLOR. 


Words by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Allegro. 
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IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Durine the last week of September and the major part 
of October the centre of musical interest has been trans- 
ferred to Sheffield, Cardiff, and Bristol. Save for the 
Promenade Concerts, there has been practically no music 
in London. The few minor concerts hardly call for com- 
ment. At the “Proms.” the interesting list of novelties 
announced by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Limited, is 
ae me being worked off. Of the more important works 

roduced, I may mention Parts II. and III. of Vincent 

Indy’s “ Wallenstein” trilogy. The music was com- 
pleted when the eee was only twenty-three years of 
age. Criticism is therefore disarmed, for in his later 
works the composer has written in a much stronger vein. 
I need only mention his pianoforte quartet in a and his 
opera “Fervaal.” Still, the “ Wallenstein,” with all its 
weakness, has an air of originality, and for the time when 
it was written, before any of Strauss’s symphonic-poems, 
it must have been very advanced. Other works produced 


by Mr. Wood’s orchestra were Josef Frischen’s “ Herbs- . 


nacht” (a mood picture) and “ Rhenish Scherzo.” The 
first is well-knit music of not much originality, but with 
a certain glow of emotion; the second is a formless rhap- 
sody that did not commend itself to me. With Tschai- 
kowsky’s third  nonpene concerto the list ends. The 
composition had been previously splayed at a Royal we 
concert, but its performance on Wednesday, October 15th, 
was the first at a public concert in Lepaen. The work 
bears the opus number of 75, that is, after the “ Pathetic” 
symphony, but it was evidently composed much earlier. 

ere are points of interest in the work, especially in the 
use of the orchestra with the piano, but it has little else 
to recommend it. The piano part is difficult and ineffec- 
tive and ugly. It is not likely to be added to the pianist’s 
répertoire. Miss Evelyn Suart was the pianist, and (if 
I may say so) struggled manfully to interest us. Several 
novelties are announced too late for mention this month. 
Among them I notice Tschaikowsky’s overture, march, 
and entr’acte to “Hamlet” and César Franck’s “ Varia- 
tions Symphoniques” for pianoforte and _ orchestra. 
November in the concert room will be specially interesting. 

Con Brio. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 


Ethiopia Saluting the Colours. Concert March for Or- 
actin, by S. Cotzripex-Tartor, Op. 51. Arranged 
for Piano Solo by the Composer. (Ed. No. 6106a; 
net 1s. 6d.). London: Augener & Co. 

Tuts March, dedicated “ To the Treble Clef Club, Washing- 

ton, U.S.A.,” bears the following inscription from Walt 

Whitman :— 

“* Who are you, dusky woman, so ancient, hardly human, 
With your wool'y-white and turban’d head, and bare bony feet? 
Why rising by the roadside here, do you the colours greet?” 

Opinions may vary as fo the intrinsic merit of the music, 
but the character of the themes, the ever-changing 
rhythm, and the sudden modulation ee directly to Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor as the composer of the March. A spirited 
introduction leads to a bold, strongly articulated theme, 
which, after effective extension, makes way for a second 
of flowing character in the key of the dominant. In the 
middle section both themes play a part. On return of the 
principal theme it is given out in stately fashion in aug- 
mentation. The March ends with a vigorous coda. It has 
been effectively arranged for pianoforte; the spirit of the 
music has been preserved, though the colouring is, of 
course, wanting. 

Twelve Studies (Brilliant and Melodic) for the Pianoforte. 
by F. Buremiitier, Op. 105. Revised, phrased, and 
fingered by O. THumer. Ed. No. 6090; net, Is. 

i London: Augener & Co. 

In the matter of pianoforte studies there is certainly an 





embarras de richesse, but no teacher can make a mistake 
in selecting these Burgmiiller Studies, which, in the case 
of aor whose love for technical work is none too strong, 
wi e found most acceptable; for, as described on the 
title-page, they possess attractive qualities. The tech- 
nical aim is cleverly disguised. No. 1, for instance, is a 
study in arpeggios, but the latter appear merely as flour- 
ishes; the ear is attracted by the flowing melody. Then, 
again, there is great variety in the twelve numbers; some 
of them, by the way, might be regarded as pleasing pieces : 
No. 7 is a Scherzo with a melodious middle section or trio, 
No. 11 a song without words. 


Deux Bluettes pour Piano par Epovarp Scuiirr. (Ed. 
No. 6396; price, net, ls.) London: Augener & Co. 
Even were it not known, a rapid glance at these two 
pieces would show that the ee is an accomplished 
—— Of course, it must be the glance of someone who 
nows something practically about pianoforte playing. 
To such there are many details, small enough in them- 
selves, which speak volumes; as, for instance, the arrange- 
ment of notes in a chord, wide arpeggio chords which only 
look difficult, melodies with cleverly intertwined accom- 
animent notes. The first piece, entitled “Priére du 
atin,” consists of a ceful, somewhat impassioned 
theme, first with plain, then with more florid accompani- 
ment. “Au Soir” has a flowing theme; at first it is 
supported by a light, piquant bass, and later on it ap- 
pears in a middle part. The two pieces are short and 
unmistakably pleasing, both to hearer and to performer. 


Grave and Gay. Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte 
by Charles Mayer. Books 1 and 2 (Edition Nos. 
62354 and 62358; each, net, 1s.). London. 

Tue title indicates the two moods into which music is 

broadly divided; and, of course, according to the mood 

so is the tempo fast or slow. Again, by means of harmon 
and rhythm, certain varieties of each may be expre’ 

Two of the pieces, in comparison with the others, might 

perhaps be termed “grave,” but the double title refers, 

we imagine, rather to change of mood within the same 
number. In Book 1 there is an elegant, somewhat plain- 
tive Romance, a busy Tarantelle, a bright Barcarolle, and 

a graceful Mazurka. The four numbers of Book 2 

(“ Valse sentimentale,” “The Young Dancer,” “ Toccata,” 

and “ Badinage”) are equally attractive. The music 

throughout is of light character, but it is most refined, 
and written with taste and skill. The pieces are short 
and of moderate difficulty. 


Six Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, by M. Clementi, be 2 37 
ing 


and 38. Carefully revised and fingered for teac 
purposes. (Continental Fingering Ed. No. 8097; 
English Fingering Ed. No. 8098; each, net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 
CiemMENTI's music is seldom heard in the concert room; 
the last time, indeed, his name appeared at the Popular 
Concerts was, we believe, in 1877. He wrote a large num- 
ber of sonatas, but they are not by any means all of equal 
merit; some, however, certainly do not deserve the 
oblivion into which they have fallen. The six sonatinas 
are, of course, only for teaching purposes, and as such 
they have always been in request. It is therefore unne- 
cessary to point out their merits and usefulness. We 
need only call attention to the really careful phrasing 
and excellent fingering provided by the editor, A. Laubach. 


Rubinstein’s Select Pianoforte Works, Second Series. 
Revised, phrased, and fingered by O. Tnutimer. 
No. 36, Valse; No. 37, Polka; No. 38, Polka- 
Mazurka; and No. 39, Galop. London: Augener 
& Co. 

Tux Russian composer wrote oratorios, operas, symphonies, 

and concertos, pet opel he will qouhaliy be best remem- 

bered by his songs and short pianoforte pieces. Some of 
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the last-named are extremely difficult; in others, such as 
the four numbers under notice, Rubinstein had some con- 
sideration for players less gifted than himself. The 
Valse is lively and full of dainty melody, and the 
Polka most exhilarating; the latter is the more exacting 
in the matter of technique, but the performer, carried on 
by the excitement of the music, will almost forget certain 
hard pebbles in his path. The Polka-Mazurka has 
fresh, melodious themes, in both of which mazurka rhythm 
predominates. The sparkling Galop has a middle 
moderato section which offers excellent contrast, and when 
the principal theme is resumed a busy semiquaver accom- 
paniment adds to its spirit and brilliancy. 


Nocturne in @ for the Pianoforte, by Frank Manty. 
London: Augener & Co. 
Tuts is an expressive piece and easy to play. The opening 
theme in ¢ minor has plaintive charm, and it is followed 
by a piit mosso mazurka-like section which works up to 
double forte, and then tones down. The principal theme 
is resumed, and in the major soon pet sera for the 
minor key, a maestoso phrase is evolved from it. A quiet 
coda brings the “ Nocturne” to an end. 


. 


Gigue dans le style ancien, par GrorcEs Preirrer, Op. 77. 
Pour Piano seul (Ed. No. 8339; price. net, 1s.), et 
our Piano & 4 mains (Ed. No. 8595; price, net, 1s.). 
ondon: Augener & Co. 
Any composer attempting to imitate the style of Handel 
or Bach would be sure to fail; it is impossible to equal 
them, and then imitation, however clever, is unsatisfac- 
tory. The composer of the “ Gigue” under notice was far 
too sensible a man to fall into an error of this kind. The 
“ dans le style ancien ” must not be taken literally. In form 
the piece does not follow the lines of the ancient gigue ; 
then, again, there are harmonies which clearly tell of a 
later period. Yet in spite of all this there is an ancient 
kind of flavour in the music, a general quaintness which 
justifies the title. It is of thoroughly piquant character, 
fresh and clever. The duet arrangement is most effective ; 
phrasing and expression are important matters, but there 
are no technical terrors for the performer. 


Sonate pour le Clavecin accompagné d’un Violon, par 
ScHoBert (1720-1768). Revue par Dr. H. Riemann 
(Edition No. 11698; price, net 1s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

ScHoperT, as mentioned in our September number, in 

which appeared the first movement of the sonata under 

notice, was the first to write for pianoforte and obbligati 
strings.. As the predecessor of Haydn and Mozart, the 
composer is then of importance in the evolution of the 
art; his music, moreover, is interesting in itself. The 
first movement in our sonata, entitled “ Badinage,” is 
delightfully fresh, and full of humour. It is curious to 
note the connection between the principal and second 
themes: there is likeness and yet marked difference. The 
development section of those early days is striking, while 
the unformal recapitulation section deserves note. The 

“Andante,” full of charm and dignity, seems to foreshadow 

Beethoven. ‘the third and last movement, “Tempo di 

Minuetto,” is also characteristic; here again one is re- 

minded of the Bonn master, more than of the composers of 

whom Schobert was the immediate predecessor. ozart’s 
father had no high estimate of Schobert as a man; as 
musician, however, the sonata proclaims his worth. Dr. 

Riemann deserves the thanks of musicians for this revival. 


Romance and Bolero, Duo Concertante for Violin and 
Pianoforte, by W. Borpgers, Op. 88. London: 
Augener & Co. 

Tur “ Romance,” in «@, is quiet; the melody, assigned to 

the violin, flows along smoothly. A middle rather lively 

section, in which there are points of imitation between the 





two instruments, is followed by the principal theme now 
given out by the pianoforte, and in the key of the domi- 
nant. This section ends on the dominant chord of x, and 
the “ Bolero” commences in the minor key, and the ap- 
propriate rhythm is clearly marked throughout. The 
music is bright and pleasing. 


O! Swallow, Swallow. Song by F. H. Cowrn. Trans- 
posed edition in p flat. London: Augener & Co. 
Tuis song is too well-known to need any description. Dr. 
Cowen, indeed, so excels as a writer of music of thig kind 
that his name alone is a guarantee for taste and reéfine- 
ment; though, of course, as with other composers, the 
degree of inspiration varies. “O Swallow, Swallow” is 
one of his best. The original key was 2; in the new one 

it will appeal to a still wider circle. 


Serenade in a, for the Pianoforte, by Aveust Nitcx, 
Op. 77. London: Augener & Co. 

In olden days it was almost a universal custom to com- 
mence a piece of music with a note of tonic or dominant 
chord, or with one or other of the chords themselves. 
Gradually, however, composers, departing from custom, 
tried experiments, some of which, such as the opening of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, or Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March,” gave rise to considerable discussion. 
The piece before us starts with an inversion of a super- 
tonic chord, but now such a thing creates no astonishment. 
The “ Serenade ” is quiet, melodious, and easy to play. 


The Dawn 7 Peace. Song for Contralto or Baritone, 
composed by Aprian Hormeyr, B.A. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE anonymous words of this song appeared in “ South 
Africa” of May 3rd, 1902; the song itself is dedicated 
“to the Memory of the Great Empire-Builder, Cecil J. 
Rhodes.” The name of the composer in connection with 
the escape from Pretoria of Mr. Winston Churchill, is, of 
course, sufficiently well-known, while the title of the song 
indicates the spirit of the poem. This “ Dawn of Peace” 
will no doubt awaken interest among many in the Trans- 
vaal and at home directly or indirectly connected with the 
closing scenes of the war. 








Musical Wotes. 


_oe 


HOME. 


London.—His Majesty the King has accepted copies of 
Alicia Adelaide Needham’s prize coronation song, “The 
Seventh English Edward,” and “The British King”; the 
words to both being by Harold Begbie.—Royal Academy 
of Music—A competition will be held for the Macfarren 

scholarship (Musical Composition) on Saturday, January 

10th, 1903; for the George Mence’Smith scholarship (for 
vocalists) on January 12th, 1903; and for the Sainton- 

Dolby scholarship (soprano vocalists) on January 13th, 

1903. The Sir Michael Costa scholarship has been awarded 
to Benjamin James Dale; the Erard Centenary Harp 

scholarship to Montagu Christie Butler; the Maud Mary 

Gooch and Henry Smart scholarships for ae 

to John Arnold Ellis and Montague Fawcett Phillips; 

the Stainer exhibition (also for organ) to Elsie Frances 

Cocks; and the John Thomas Welsh scholarship (for 

vocalists) to Alice Maud Lewis. The Ada Lewis scholar- 

ships have been awarded as follows: Singing, to Marcus 

Alexander Thomson (bass), and Frank Haden Morris (bass- 

baritone); Harp, to Rita Jacobs and Hilda May Hine; and 

Clarinet, to Sam Hartley Braithwaite.—In consequence 

of his appointment as musical critic to the Daily News, 

Mr. E. A. Baughan has severed his connection with the | 
Musical Standard. 
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Birmingham.—The musical season here began early 
in September with a visit from the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. The Prince of Wales Theatre was crowded at 
every performance, but no new works were presented. 
Then there was a break of a month, and Messrs. Harrison 
really started the season with their first subscription con- 
cert, in the Town Hall, on the 6th ult. Madame Adelina 
Patti and her touring party gave a popular programme 
so well arranged that the eleven encores did not extend 
the entertainment beyond the customary two hours and 
a half.—The City Choral Society began their season on 
the 14th ult. with a performance—and a verv fine one— 
of Saint-Saéns’ “ Samson and Delilah,” the principal parts 
taken by Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. John Coates, and 
Mr. Daniel Price, with assistance from Messrs. W. Evans, 
W. Bennett, Alban Cohen, and Leonard Brown. Mr. 
F. W. Beard condcted.—On the 16th ult., the Festival 
Choral Society opezed with “Elijah.” The vocal prin- 
cipals were Madame Albani, Madame Marian Mackenzie, 
Mr. Charles Saunders, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins was organist, and Dr. Sinclair conducted. This 
was the first time that Madame Albani had sung here in 
“Elijah” at other than festival performances. Madame 
Mackenzie made a reappearance after a somewhat length- 
ened interval, and was cordially welcomed. There was 
a very full hall, and the performance reached a high stand- 
ard.—The popular Saturday evening concerts in the Town 
Hall were resumed on September 20th. The most im- 
portant, so far, was the performance of “St. Paul,” by 
the Midland Musical Society, with local principals, on 
September 27th. Mr, A. J. Cotton, the new conductor, 
is getting the society back into its old form, and a good 
start was made at this concert.—The Morality play 
“Everyman” was produced here on the 11th ult. The 
five performances drew crowded audiences. The piece was 


beautifully given, and the musical ‘portion was most im- 
re shape 9 S. S. Stratton is giving a special course of 
e 


ctures on “The History of Music,” at the Midland 
Institute School of Music. The public are admitted, as 
well as the students of the school.—Mr. Robert Henry 
Wilson, chorus-master of the Hallé Concert Society, Man- 
chester, has been appointed chorus-master for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1903.—Mr. Oscar Pollack began 
his musical matinées at the rooms of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists on the 4th ult. Many young 

rformers are indebted to these functions for their intro- 
duction to the public. 

Bournemouth.—The eighth series of sixty Symphony 
Concerts commenced on Monday, October Gth. Sirs 
Alexander Mackenzie, Hubert Parry, and Charles Villiers 
Stanford, Drs. G. J. Bennett, Frederick Cowen, Edward 
Elgar, and Charles Maclean, and Messrs. Granville Ban- 
tock, W. H. Bell, Frederic Cliffe, Gerard Cobb, Edward 
German, Josef Holbrooke, Percy Pitt, and Landon Ronald 
will conduct works of their own. Herr Wilhelm Berger 
will conduct his two Symphonies, the second of which will 
be performed for the first time in England. Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, jun., may be congratulated on his enterprising 
scheme. The programme notes will again be provided by 
Mr. Cuthbert Hawley. 

Erdington.—On September 28th a sacred concert, the 
first of its kind, was given in the Public Hall before a 
large and appreciative audience. 

Harrogate. Madame Marchesi was announced to make 
her first appearance on October 27th at the opening con- 
cert of Messrs. E. and G. P. Haddock’s Musical Evenings 
at the Winter Gardens. 

Leeds.—Owing to the increasing number of students 
at the College of Music the directors have found it neces- 
sary to add to the staff of teachers, especially in the vocal 
and pianoforte sections; among whom Mr. Robert W. 
Baker, a well-known voice-producer, Mr. Charles Thomp- 
son, distinguished pupil of Mr. William Shakspeare, and 
Mr. W. Arthur Clayton, formerly pupil of Professor Raif 
at the Berlin “ Hochschule fiir Musik.” 

Liverpool.—The series of concerts at New Brighton 





Tower finished up with a Wagner programme, on the 
29th September, consisting of the “ Faust” overture, the 
Introduction to the third act of “ Tannhiuser,” the Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from “ Tristan,” the “ Entrance of the 
Gods into Walhalla,” from the “ Rheingold,” the “ Wald- 
weben,” from “ Siegfried,” the “ Trauermarsch ” from the 
same work, and the Introduction to the third act of 
“Lohengrin.” On the previous Sunday an interesting 
afternoon was spent in listening to a concert designed to 
illustrate “The Evolution of the Dramatic Overture,” 
with examples ranging from Gluck to Wagner, and com- 
prising the overtures to “ Die Zauberfléte,” “ Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” “Leonora No. 3,” “Fra Diavolo,” “ Anacréon,” 
“William Tell,” “Der Freischiitz,’” and “ Tannhiuser.” 
The idea was pleasant and ingenious, and the various 
items gave great pleasure of many kinds. On the 14th 
September Dr. Elgar conducted a concert of his own works, 
including his “Enigma” variations, the “ Cockaigne” 
overture, the “Sérenade Mauresque,” and the “ Pomp 
and Circumstance” March inp. Miss Maud Santley, who 
was to have sung the “Sea Pictures,” was prevented by an 
accident from ea Her place was taken at very 
short notice by Miss Annie Knowles, who proved an efhi- 
cient substitute.—It will be heard with regret that the 
management of the Tower Company have decided not to 
run these concerts next season, in consequence of inade- 
quate support.—At the end of September and beginning 
of October the Carl Rosa Company spent a week here, 
giving performances of “Lohengrin,” “'Tannhiauser,” 
“ Maritana,” “Faust,” “Figaro,” “Cinq Mars,” and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” While they deserve every credit 
for attempting such a work as the last-named, it cannot 
be said that they were altogether successful; and it seems 
a pity that these small troupes should go on attemptin 
the inipossible, when there are so many fine works muc' 
more easy to accomplish. 

Ripon.—Dr. Edwin J. Crow, organist of Ripon Cathe- 
dral, has resigned, after holding office for over twenty- 
seven years. His career has been useful and honourable, 
and his retirement has caused much regret. 

Stourbridge.—The Concert Society announces for its 
eighteenth season four concerts, to be given in the Town 
Hall on Mondays, November 3rd and 29th, and February 
16th and April 6th, 1903. At the-first will be performed 
Elgar’s “Coronation Ode,” and at the last Coleridge- 
Taylor's “Death of Minnehaha.” The conductor, as 
usual, will be Mr. George Halford. 

Edinburgh.—Coming events in the Edinburgh musical 
season have been casting their shadows before them in the 
shape of prospectuses and other announcements, and it 
would seem that a most promising winter’s programme is 
in store for the local devotees. The Subscription Orches- 
tra] Concerts associated with the house of Paterson and 
Sons are to be increased in number, and the services of 
Dr. Cowen as conductor have again been obtained. The 
particular novelty of the series will be Elgar’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius,” to be performed by the Edinburgh Choral 
Union and the Scottish Orchestra. The “ Messiah” will 
also be given by Mr. Kirkhope’s Choir, and interest in this 
should be enhanced bythe fact that the work. will be 
accompanied for once in a way—so far as Edinburgh is 
concerned—by an adequate orchestra. The Orchestrals, 
together with the Harrison concerts, and a series of con- 
certs instituted a few years ago by Herr Ernst Denhof, of 
this city, constitute the backbone of our season.—The 
only performance calling for remark so far was the piano- 
forte recital by Paderewski, which was held in the Music- 
Hall on 4th October, before a full house. Paderewski 
maintains his position of being perhaps the most popular 
of present day pianists. The chief item in the programme 
was Beethoven’s c sharp minor sonata.—Edinburgh Musi- 
cal Education Society. The first meeting of the session 
was held on Wednesday, 22nd October, when the president 
of the society, Professor Niecks, Mus.D., read a paper on 
“ Introduction to the Study of Musical Styles.” There were 
about seventy members and guests present, and among 
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those who took part in the discussion following the lecture 
were Mr, Hately, Mr. Oliphant, M.A., and Mr. Dace, 
A.R.A.M. : 

Glasgow.—The interesting prospectus of the Choral 
and Orchestral Union hag just been issued. There will 
be fourteen subscription (ten orchestral and four choral), 
also twelve Saturday Popular orchestral, concerts. On 


the first Tuesday (November 25th) will be performed Dr. ' 


Cowen’s “Coronation Ode”; on December 16th the 
violinist Fritz Kreisler, who made so successful an ap- 
a at a Richter concert last season, will play 

eethoven’s concerto; on December 23rd Richard Strauss 
will be the conductor, the programme including two of 
his tone poems and the serenade for wind instruments 
(Op. 7). Lady Hallé will appear on January 6th, 1903, 
and Mr. H. J. Wood will sont the twelfth concert on 
January 27th. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Scenes from Hia- 
watha” will be performed on February 10th, the last of 
the series. Dr. Cowen will occupy his accustomed post 
as conductor at most of the instrumental concerts, and 
Mr. Joseph Broadley, as usual, at the choral concerts. 
Many distinguished artists have been engaged. 

Dublin.—On October Gth and 8th, Kubelik and his 

laying attracted audiences probably numbering two 
thousand. The ease with which he overcomes the 
greatest technical difficulties, his perfect intonation, even- 
ness of tone, and exquisite finish make a strong impres- 
sion on his hearers. Kubelik’s agent, Mr. H 
Phillips, Derry, deserves the gratitude of all true music 
lovers. Paderewski will be with us at the Theatre Royal 
on October 21st and 25th. On September 26th the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company performed “Tristan and Isolde”; 
conductor, Eugene Goosens. The orchestra behaved right 
well, but the soloists were not at all up to the mark. e 
University Choral Society and their conductor, Charles 
G. Marchant, announce Gade’s “ Psyche” for their first 
concert of this season.—The Dublin Orchestral Society 
(conductor, Esposito) resumes work in November.—The 
Orpheus Choral Society and their conductor, Dr. Culwick, 
will give a concert on December 2nd.—At Miss Pauline 
Elsner’s concert on November 6th the artists will be 
Kruse, first violin; Inwards, second violin; Ferir, viola; 
Walenn, ‘cello; Mrs. Stuart, vocalist; and Miss Pauline 
Elsner, pianist. 


Belfast.—The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society 
for the coming season includes Sullivan’s Peace “Te 
Deum,” Elgar’s “King Olaf,” Wagner’s “ Lohengrin ” 
(concert performance), and Handel’s “ Messiah.” here 
will be four subscription and two extra concerts. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—The “New Bach Society,” which counts 
already over 500 members, under the presidency of Dr. 
Professor Hermann Kretzschmar, has issued for its 
second year gratis to members the great Cantor's Organ 
booklet, arranged as pianoforte duet, which is to be fol- 
lowed next term by five cantatas in vocal score, for the 
absurdly low subscription of ten marks (ten shillings) 
per annum.—The publishing firm of M. Bahn, formerly 
Trautwein, has been acquired by W. Heinrichshofen, of 
Magdeburg, and transferred to that city.—The Roman 
Vocal Quintet for sacred music, conducted by Pio di 
Pietro, excited, at two concerts, some curiosity, but cer- 
tainly no desire to hear these five gentlemen again; the 
circumstance that the soprano and alto parts were sung 
in the falsetto by two male singers sufficed to preclude all 
artistic enjoyment, besides which both expression and 
technique left very much to be desired. Some of the 
works by Jomelli, Capocci, Janacconi, Rossini, Marcello, 
Borroni, Cherubini, Donizetti, Romano, Basily, Pergolesi, 
and Marchetti deserved a far better fate.—The distin- 
guished pianist, conductor, and professor Karl Klind- 
worth, who has just celebrated his 72nd birthday, and 
who is one of the few survivors of the great Berlioz-Liszt- 
Wagner period, has retired to Oranienburg, near this 
city, where he still instructs a few favourite pupils.— 





The musical conservatorium will be transferred to its 
fine new home at Charlottenburg, together with the 
royal collection, the library consisting of over 4,000 
volumes, besides a collection of over 1,000 portraits of 
musical artists and musicians. The collection of old 
instruments is the largest and most complete in existence, 
having been enriched by about 2,000 instruments from 
the famous museum of César Snoeck, of Ghent.—The 
Association of German Dramatic Artists has decided that 
henceforth dramatic and musical artists are to abstain 
from paying professional visits to the respective critics.— 
The Society for the Propagation of Music among the 
Young at the Berlin Schools has given its first concert, 
which wag attended by 2,500 boys and girls. The pro- 
omg consisted of vocal -music, pieces for the piano- 
orte, etc. A number of well-known artists appeared, 
and the performances created a deep impression. 

Cologne.— Under the direction of Dr. Max Burkhardt 
a new mixed chorus of 80 voices, named the Cologne Sing- 
akademie, has been formed for the production of ancient 
and modern vocal caanin-- Bemeckanaiiiieden. Fritz 
Steinbach, has been elected to the posts at Cologne (Con- 
servatorium and Giirzenich Concerts) vacant through the 
death of Dr. Wiillner. 

Dessau.—The late Court conductor, A. Klughardt, has 
been replaced by Mikorey, of Munich. 

Dresden.—The Residenz Theatre produced successfully 
a new operetta, “Lanzknecht,” by Franz-Werther, ot 
Vienna. 

Frankfort-on-M?in.—Donizetti’s charming comic 
opera, “Don Pasquale,” provided with a most skilfully 
amended text and music, by Otto Jul. Bierbaum and Dr. 
W. Ch, Kleefeld respectively, has met with exceptional 
success at its revival here. 

Firth-near-Niremberg.—This industrial town has been 
provided with a new theatre for an audience of 1,200, at 
a cost of £52,000. “ Fidelio” was given as the inaugural 
performance. 

Hamburg.—Considerable success has been achieved 
by the premiére of Massenet’s new opera, “ Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” under the excellent direction of Messrs. 
Bittong and Bachur, who had likewise produced Char- 
pentier’s “ Louise,” both works for the first time in Ger- 
many. Massenet’s work is already put in rehearsal at 
Cologne, Leipzig, Darmstadt, and Elberfeld. There are 
no female characters in this opera. 

Leipzig.--The late S. Jadassohn has been replaced by 
Stefan Krehl ag professor of composition at the Conser- 
vatorium.—Richard Wagner’s birthplace is to have a 
statue in honour of the great composer. A sum of £16,000 
is to be collected, and a committee hag been formed for 
that object.—A series of —— Evenings, both for 
recreation and instruction, has been founded by Ferdinand 
Schafer, who will before the performance of each sym- 
phony deliver a verbal analysis with the aid of a 
pianoforte. 

Munich.—In the place of S. v. Hausegger, who has 
left, Bernhardt Stavenhagen will conduct the Popular 
Concerts and the “Modern Evenings” of the Kaim 
orchestra of next season. The whole of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies and Liszt’s Symphonic Poems, including “ Dante ” 
and “ Faust,” are in the scheme. 

Vienna.—Joh. Strauss’s favourite operetta, “ The Gipsy 
Baron,” hag been announced for the 300th time. A bust 
of the famous composer, ‘likewise of Franz von Suppé and 
of Milloecker, will be placed in the foyer of this historic 
theatre.—The municipality has resolved to suppress the 
“Musik Impost,” that is, a small tax, more than a 
century old, which was levied upon every musical per- 
formance, and, of course, very irksome to entrepreneurs. 
—Mozart’s youthful two-act opera “ Zaidé” is in prepara- 
tion at the Imperial Opera, revised by Dr. Rob. Hirsch- 
feld. It was composed in 1780 for Salzburg, and is said to 
occupy a prominent place among the master’s earliest 
operas, notably as regards the first act, consisting of 
eight numbers, and the final quartet in the second act. 
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It has no overture, but one was written by Anton André, 
— some gl a by the same; these have been 
ene away with and replaced b nuin i . 
Hirschfeld’s edition. TT ee 

Paris.—The Bouffes Parisiens has produced a new one- 
-— operetta, “Le Cadeau d’Alain,” by Oscar de Loga- 
onére. 

Brussels.—The death of Queen Marie Henriette will 
be keenly felt by the musical and dramatic profession, 
since her Majesty was an excellent musician and painter, 
and an ardent admirer of music and the drama. Her 
Majesty appeared not only very frequently incognito in 
her box at the performances, but not tnlvoquestity at 
rehearsals and even behind the scenes, where she stayed 
once during the entire third act of the “ Walkiire,” and 
had the action of the machinery explained to her. On 
another occasion, when the horse obstinately refused to 
follow Mlle. Litvinne as Briinnhilde, at a rehearsal of the 
last act of the “ Gétterdimmerung,” the Queen sent for a 
carrot, which had the desired effect, and since then a 
carrot has formed one of the accessories at the perform- 
ances of Wagner’s work at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
which, by the way, was connected by telephone with the 
Queen’s private apartments. 

Ghent.—The “ Bride of the Sea,” a new lyric drama by 
Jan Blockx, composer of the popular opera “ La Princesse 
d’Auberge,” has met with a very warm reception at the 
“ Niederlandische Opera.” The new work has already 
rae accepted for performance at Brussels, Rouen, and 

Lille. 

Scheveningen. — The Parisian composer Fred. 
d’Erlanger has produced some of his own works, consist- 
ing of some songs, a symphonic andante for violoncello, 
and a violin concerto, played by Hugo Heermann, of 
Frankfort-on-Main, which are conga by a pleasing 
melodic flow and clever workmanship. 

Basle.—Alfred Volkland, for twenty-seven years con- 
ductor of the Symphony and other concerts, who has re- 
tired for reasons of health, has been succeeded by Herman 
Suter, of Zurich. 

8t. Petersburg.—On the island Petrowsk, near here, a 
home for musical artists and authors has been opened 
which is provided with every modern comfort. 

Riga.—A new Russian theatre has been constructed 
by order of the Government at a cost to the city of £20,000 
sterling. Riga has hitherto had only one German theatre, 
of which Richard Wagner was conductor for a time. 

Rome.—Lorenzo Perosi, who since 1898 held the 

ost of second conductor of the choir at the Sixtine Chapel, 

as been elected first conductor as successor to the aged 
Abbate Mustafa. Perosi has not yet reached his thirtieth 

ear. 
” ‘Milan.—A large new popular theatre, called 
“ Politeama Verdi,” holding an audience of 3,000, has been 
opened with an excellent performance of “Il Trovatore.” 
—The needful subscription of about 500,000 francs having 
been collected from the local amateurs, the Scala Opera 
will, according to a time-honoured custom, reopen on St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26th. 

Naples.—A commission has been appointed for the 
restoration and embellishment of the celebrated “San 
Carlo” Theatre, which had been erected in 1737 and re- 
built after its destruction by fire in 1816. It has been 
rendered famous by the performance of lyric works by 
Jomelli, Leo, Piccinni, Sacchini, Paisiello, Guglielmi, 
Cimarosa, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadente, Pacini, 


etc. 

Madrid—The Philharmonic Society has, notwith- 
standing much hostile opposition, already acquired over 
1,000 members, and about twenty concerts, mostly de- 
voted to Beethoven’s chamber music, have been given, at 
which more particularly the pianist, Edouard Risler, 
appeared with conspicuous distinction. A prize of 2,000 
pesetas, for Spanish composers only, is offered by the 
society for a string quartet. 


OBITUARY. 


Daniet RetnHOLD FinstersuscH, composer chiefly of 
sacred music, poet, and musical director, died, aged 77, 
at Glauchau.—FERDINAND DE Crozz, composer of piano- 
forte music of some reputation, and for many years pro- 
fessor at Lyons.—Emitze Zoua, wrote poems for operas 
of Alfred Bruneau.—ALEXANDRE Barta, celebrated ’cellist, 
aged 86.—CrorsitiEs, excellent violinist, aged 86.— 
Gruserpre Vuriuariorita, composer, musical critic of 
Secolo and Gazzetta di Milano, aged 57.—INNOCENTE 
pE Anna, baritone.—Vérés Iancst, famous Hungarian 
conductor, aged 76.—IvaNnovict, composer of dances.— 
Aenes Hess (née Biiring) opera singer.—CHARLES PECLERS, 
cellist, at Liége.—Gzore Atoys Scumirt, teacher, con- 
ductor, and composer, born 1827, died suddenly during a 
rehearsal of one of his own compositions. 








TRADIVARIUS VIOLIN (1720) for Sale. 


Known as the Champion Violin. Price £1,050. Can be seen by 
giving one day’s notice, at Rowert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington 
Street, W. 





OY WITH GOOD VOICE WANTED for 
Holy Trinity Church, Ayr. Free Board and Education 

(Grammar School). All expenses paid. Salary.—Apply to Dr. 

W. G. Eveveicn, Ayr, N.B. . 








ECENT WORKS BY ALBERTO WILLIAMS. 


, PIANO. 5. de 
so Miniatures. Op. 30, 31, 34, 35,38 -- ea a «- net 1 0 
les. Op. 36 ou ee ae é< a ee ~ a §@ 
12 Madrigals. Op. 39 ee ‘a “ os a we s @¢ 
9 Epigrams. Op. 4o .. ‘ es a - * ee 2 3 6 
3 Berceuses. Op. 47 .. ps Je s 9@ 
VOCAL. 
10 Four-part Songs for Male Voices. Op. 41,8vo .. « - om. 9 6 
Parts separately os we ve ee i <OGas 0.4 
ORCHESTRA. 
1st Concert Overture. Op. 15. Score .. es ee «. “net 10 0 
0. 0. Parts .. oe eo “ eo 
and Concert Overture. Op. 18. Score .. oe e ° 
Do. do. Parts .. ee é< » Wo 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LBUM FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
VOL. XV. Arranged and Edited by F. HERMANN. 
Edition No. 73229. Net 2s. 


Arensky, “Serenade”; Stvelezki, ‘‘ Menuet & l’Antique” ; Dobrzynski, 
“Les Larmes”; Field, ‘‘Notturno”; Weber, ‘ Maienbliimchen” ; 
Gautier, ‘‘ Le Secret”; Raff, “Chanson Suisse”; Rubinstein, “ Barca- 
rolle” ; Squire, ‘‘ Gavotte Humoristique.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





LAIDY’S “ TECHNICAL STUDIES ” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLIsH AND GERMAN TEXT. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s. 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

“ Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed. 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in 
the original German and also in English.— The Atheneum. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


A Collection of Violin Studies in progressive order. 
Selected, carefully revised, fingered, and edited, with anno- 
tations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Edition 
No. 


3471 BookI. FIRST POSITION. 30 Elementary rneg in the 
most practicable major keys. By Alard, Bach, 
Corelli, Dont, Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, 
Kayser, Kreuz, Ritter, Spohr, and Steffani 

FIRST POSITION. 18 More advanced Studies 
in major and minor keys. Easy double-stop- 
ping. Enharmonic change. By Bach, Correlli, 
Handel, Hermann, Kreuz, Spohr, and Steffani. 

HALF POSITION. 16 Studies, changing from 
First to Half Position. By Alard, ademees Her- 
mann, Kreuz, and Wichtl 

FIRST POSITION. 14 Studies « on a Chords ond 
easy Arpeggios, Chromatic passages. By 
Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, Hohmann, Kreuz, 
Ritter, Spotr, and Steffani. 

SECOND POSITION. 16 Studies, changing 
from 1st to 2nd Positiorf. vid Alard, Dont, and 

ayser ... 

THIRD POSITION. “28 Studies, dnasiun i 
tween 1st and 3rd Positions. Portamento and 
Tremolo. By Bach, de Bériot, Corelli, Dont, 

aydn, Hofmann, Fiorillo, Kayser, Kreutzer, 
Mazas, Pichl, Righini, emma sem and 
Wichtl ... 

FOURTH POSITION. me Seudice, chesiles 
between the rst and 4th Positions. By de Bériot, 
Cramer, Dont, Hofmann, Kayser, 


Mazas, and Rode. 

FIFTH POSITION. 25 Studies, changing be- 
tween the 1st and sth Positions. By de Bériot, 
Dont, Hofmann, sh ei acme Maurer, 
Mazas, and Rode ese = 

SIXTH POSITION. 10 Studies, saateien . 
between the rst and 6th Positions. By Fiorillo, 
Hofmann, Kreutzer, Mazas, and Rode, 

SEVENTH POSITION. 20 Studies, changing 
between the rst and 7th Positions. By Alard, 
de Bériot, Fiorillo, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, 
Maurer, Mazas, Rode, and Wichtl : 

EIGHTH TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 
% STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 

THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 

A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake. 
By Alard, Bruni, Cramer, David, Dont, Fiorillo, 
Heim, Kayser, Kreutzer, Mazas, Rode, Rol ~ 
Schubert, and Spohr oa 


Boox VIII. STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO- oy Phare —, 
INDEPENDENT OF POSITION 

B. 7 Studies on Staccato. By Fiorillo, Kreutzer, 
azas, Rode, and Schubert. 
C..97 Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, 
Saltato. By Benda, Bruni, David, on 
pen Fm Wieniawski FP 
7 Studies on ave es. By Fiorillo, 
Kayser, Kreutzer, and A as 
£. 8 Studies on Double Stops and Chords. By 
Dont, Fiorillo, Kayser, utzer, St a 
and Wichtl _... ode see 


5479 Boox,IX. wah! 3 ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
EIR SeaNT OF Boars — 
INDEPENDENT OF POSIT 
F. 8 Studies on Double Stops ~y an By 
de Bériot, David, Dont, Fiorillo, Kalliwoda, 
Kreutzer. 
G. 4 Studies on the Double Shake, 
Fiorillo, Gaviniés, and Rode. 
Hi. 3Studies on “ F iying Staccato,” thrown stroke. 
By Alard and Mazas._ - 
Z. 5 Studies on Arpeggios (difficult). By David, 
Dont, Mazas, and Meerts. 
. 10 Studies on tenths and other large fesaraeie. 
By Dont, Fiorillo, ee ee Sicrw 
and Rovelli 


7 Contes d in the Polyphonic Style. Seite, 
Fu Fughetta. By Bach, Campagnoli, and 


Pichl 
Concert Studies, Harmonics and Pizzicato 


B. 1 
(with the left hand). By Alard, Dancla, Leon- 
aganini, Prume, and 


Boox II. 


Book III. 


Kreutzer, 


Book VII. 


By Cramer, 


5480 Book X. A. 


ard, Lipinski, nw 
Wieniawski . 








GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. Violin Studies by 


E. HEI™ (continued). 
Reviews :— 


Heim’s ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum"’ is intended to go hand in hand with 
Heim’s “ Arena,” a collection of Progressive Violin Duets (Nos, 11,801 
to 11,810) ; and also with Heim’s “‘ Palaestra,” a collection of ree Solos 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Nos. 11,471 to 11,480. To each book of 
the “Gradus” there is a book corresponding in degree of difficulty of 
“** Arena” and “ Palaestra.” 

‘Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts Sion Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection, Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 
will allow us to indicate.’ ’—Musical News, February rath, 1898. 

“Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the publishers for this series ot 
ten books, whic Ay apo) be with Book I. in the first goction, graduates 
upwards ti till in the last one (Book X.), which we have before us, the goal of 
difficulty is reached. We venture to predict that the series will ultimately 
ps a large — take the place of the ——_ books of studies by various 

mposers now in vogue, as it embraces all that is technically required, 
being a real ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’”—7he Strad, January, 1899. 

** Important series of Studies, without which no violinist's library will be 

considered complete.”"—Monthly Musical Record, January, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





E eerie A collection of Duets for Two Violins, 

arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated by 
E. Heim: = 
et. 

Rakion No. s. a. 

11801s Book I. First position, 8 Easy Duets in the most frequently 
used keys, by Wichtl, Dancla, Alard, and de Bériot ... 1 

Book Ia. First position. 6 Eas -, Duets in the most feeaventiy 
used keys, by Blumenthal, Kalliwoda, and Mazas... ae Fd 

Book II. First position. 5 Easy Duets in major and minor 
(occurrence of easy double-stopping and rep ed sag 
Bruni, Mazas, Thomas, and Ries __... 

Book Ila. First position. 5 Easy Duets in major wnt minor 
(occurrence of easy conga, = A and chords), by C. 
Gurlitt, Kalliwoda, Pleyel, and - 

Book III. 5 Easy Duets, with change PWck fone on 
second positions, by Mazas, Geminiani, Hering, and Ries 

Book IIIa. 5 Easy Duets. with change between first and 
second positions, ed seme yen. C. G. Miiller, and 
Blumenthai ooo 

Book IV. 3 Duets up to the third position by Ignaz Lashate, 

Alard, and Hering ae 

Book 1Va. 3 Duets up to the third position by Cc. “Gurlite, 
Ignaz Lachner, and Viotti oa 

Book V. 2 Duets up to the fourth position, ie ‘aciag 
and Mozart ; 2 Duets vl to the fifth eae by oe 
and H. Ries 

Book Va. 


118014 


118025 


118024 


118035 


112034 


118045 
118044 


11805 


3 Duets up to the fifth position, by De s. Bach, 
Mozart, ott Polledro_... 


118054 


Book VI. 2 Duets up to the sixth position, by H. Ries 
and Haydn; 1 Duet up to the seventh position, by Alard 


Book Via. 3 Duets upto the sixth nied sed Hauptmann 
and Blumenthal 


Book VII. 2 Duetsinall positions (citicul, ra Hauptmann 
and De Bériot ... soe a 


Book VIIa. 3 Duets in all positions (tical, by Haydn, 
J. B. Viotti, and Campagnoli ... és 


Book VIII. 2 Duets in all guitiens raed dificult), wy F. Ries 
and Hauptmann ... eee eee 


Book IX. 2 Concert Duets, by Spohr pee H. Ries. = 
Book X. 3 Concert Duets by Spohr .., i eee ab 


11806s 
118064 
118075 
118074 
11808s 


118095 


11810s 


** Arena” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” 
collection of Violin Studies in progressive order, Nos. 5471 to 5480, and also with 
Heim’s “ Palaestra,” a collection of Violin Solos with Pianofort> Accompaniment, Nos. 
11471 to 11480. To each book of the “* Arena” there is a book corresponding in degree 
of difficulty of *‘Gradus ad Parnassum” and of “ Palaestra.” 


‘This comprehensive series will prove most valuable to students.” — The 
Atheneum, November 10, 1900. 


‘This series is well worth serious attention from teachers, and should be 
extremely useful in classes.”— The Strad, February, 1901. 


“Will not only prove profitable, but also prepossessing.” —Monthly 
Musical Record, October, 19c0. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S WORKS. 





OP. 5. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello. Edition No. 7207. Net, as. 6d. 

- Most original work . . . consisting of five Short . PP as mar segs A 
all of which show the hand ofa. of real fi who 
has not yet nm led into the common error of pat that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 
— is not eT but in its place a striking. pre prelude in & minor 

pp 0 be by aneven more interesting Serenade’ beginning 
in ca time ; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a ay | Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.”—7he Times. 


OP. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (“ Lament” 


- “ Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No. 7352. 
et 2s. 


“A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘Merrymaking, 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.”—7imes, April 3, 1896. 

OP. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 


Edition No. 8819. Net, as. 
1. My Love. ° ° (A Spanish Ditty). 











2. Tears ° ° . A Lament). 

3- Minguillo . . (Ancient Spanish), 

4. If Thouart Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 

5. Oh! my Lonely Pillow (Stanzas to a Hindoo air), 


“*S. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 
a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear. 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 


OP. 14. LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERT- 


STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra. Arranged for Violin and Piano- 
forte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. et, Is. 


OP. 165. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No t. 


A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s. 

“* We cannot find space to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr, Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else’s music, such . 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art. . . 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly ~ 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, the further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.” —Musical Times, July, 1897. 


OP. 17. AFRICAN ROMANCES. 
(An African Love Song; A ig ood. A Starry Night ; ; Dawn; Ballad; 
Over the Hill; How shall I Woo thee?) Edition No. 8817; price, 
t, 2s. 
” Also to be had separately, 
“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 
In two keys, G flat and F ; each, net, 2s. 


‘This new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. . In 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1897. 


OP. 19. TWO MOORISH TONE-PICTURES 
Cone and Zarifa), For Pianoforte. Edition No. 6101. Net 


No. 7. 


“* Have the young composer’s usual felicit « & in expression, as well as 
in’ what is called tone-colour: and both ‘Andalla’ and ‘Zarifa’ may be 
heartily recommended to all amateurs who care for the more poetic side of 
music.” —7imes, January 22, 1898. 


OP. 20. TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 


(x1, A Gipsy Song; 2, A Gipsy Dance.) For Violin and Pianoforte. 
G BEdition No. 7357. Net, 2s. 


(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, also for Violoncello and Pianoforte. Price 4s.) 











OP. 23. VALSE CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 
forte. Edition No. 7358. Net, rs. 6d. 


OP. 24. IN MEMORIAM. 


voice and Pianoforte. (1. Earth Fades; 2. Substitution; 3. Weep 
not.) Edition No. 8868. Net, xs. 


OP. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 


for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9038. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and connecting Text for Recitation. Edition No. 90884. Net, 6d, 
“Among recently published cantatas for female voices, none is more 
charming than Mr. Coleridge- -Taylor’s ‘The Gitanos,’ ia which the voices 
are camo treated and the istics of the poser’s style most 
ibited. Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the 
complete presentment of the work, and apparently there is some idea of its 
being acted as well as sung.” —7) he Times, January 27, 1899. 


OP. 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy). 
Edition No. 8869 ; net, rs. 6d. 


“If the songs published lately by Messrs. Augener and Co. are fewer in 
number than usual, they are of very high quality, and the only original solos, 
the three songs by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, op. 29, have no ordinary | 
of beauty and charm, as well as complete musicianship and ori; ity, 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ is a perfect piece of accentuation, and his * Mary,’ 
with its curious figure of accompaniment, is a lovely song, while Burns's 
‘Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear’ has some of the genuine Scottish 
character."— The Times, August 8th, 1899. 


OP. 31. THREE HUMORESQUES for Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 6102 ; net, 1s. 6d. 


OP. 35. AFRICAN SUITE. For Pianoforte. 
(No. 1, Introduction. 2, A Negro Love-Song. 3, Valse. 4, Danse 
Négre.) Edition No. 6103 ; net, as. 
“Even in the huge mass of piano music issued during the past year by 

Messrs. Augener & Co,, compositions of such grace, fancy, and distinction as 

those of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor must at once arrest attention. A set of three 

‘ Humoresques’ are among the best things the young ome has done, 

and the quaint charm ofall three cannot fail to onke itself felt. * African 

suite,’ with its deeply poetical ‘ Negro Love-Song,' is mica many 

‘New World’ symghenien, for it has the genuine national or racial ring 

about it, not the i bered mannerisms of the Hag ak comic 
song seen through the median of the American coloured race.”— The Times, 
January 10, 1899. 


Op. 35, No. 2, A NEGRO LOVE-SONG, for Violin 


and Pianoforte. Edition No. 73598; net, 1s. 6d. 


Op. 35, No. 4,. DANSE NEGRE, for Orchestra. 
Score (No. 6100a), net, 5s.; parts (No. 61004), net, ros. For Piano- 


forte Solo, Edition No. 6rooc, net, 1s. 6d. For Violin and Pianoforte, 
Edition No. 6100d, net, 1s. 6d. 


3 Rhapsodies for low 














Op. 4. NOURMAHAL’S SONG AND DANCE, 


for Pianoforte. Edition No. 6104. Net 1s. 6d. 


Op. 47. INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “HEROD.” 
Suite for Orchestra. (1. Processional; 2. Breeze-Scene; 3. Dance 
4. Finale.) Transcribed by the composer for 
Pianoforte Solo. Edition No. 6105, net, 2s. 6d 
Pianoforte Duet. Edition No. 6880, net, 2s. 6d. 
Orchestral Score and parts may "be had on hire. 


Op. 51. ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 
Concert-March. 
Pianoforte Solo. Edition No. 6106a, net, 1s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Duet. Edition No. 61.64, net, 2s. 
String Parts. Edition No. 6106c, each, net, 1s, 
Orchestral Score and Wind Parts may be had on hire. 


AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Edition 
No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


WO THREE-PART SONGS for 


voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 


No. 1. We strew these Opiate Flowers. Edition No. 4247 ; net, 3d 
No. 2. How they so Softly Rest. Edition No. 4248 ; net, 3d. 


Female 
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In Eleven One Shilling Volumes. 
English Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augeney for 1891-1902. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS MAY BE CONSULTED :— 


For euemeepe is IN THE THEORY OF MUSIC— 


IECKS, * Introduction to the pg of Music,’’ Augener’s Edition No, g180a, bound, net 1/-. 


Prof. F. PETERSON’S *‘CATECH!SM OF M 


USIC,”’ Augener’s Edition No. 10103, bound, net 2/-. 


Prof. EBENEZER PKOUT'S ‘**‘ HARMONY, its Theory and Practice,’ Augener’s Edition No. 9182, bound, net 
Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S “ COUNTERPOINT, Strict and Free,’’ Augener's Edition No. 9183, bound, net 5/- 
For PIANOFORTE SCALES, etc.—‘t Complete Scales, Chords and Arpeggios,”’ Augener’ s Edition No. gg21, net 2/-. 


For PREPARATORY PIANOFORTE EXERCISES— 


LOYS SCHMITT, “ Preparatory Exercises,’”’ Augener’s Edition No. 6388, net 6d. 











A-LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


B-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





JUNIOR GRADE. 


LIST A. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6501f, net 1s. 

Studies:—Bach, Rondeau in c minor, from Partita, No. 2. 

Cramer, in D minor, No. 24. 

Mayer, inc. Op. 168, No. 4 
Pieces : — Mozart, Sonata in G. "(First Movement. ) (Peters 486, No. 14.) 

Mende'ssohn, Andante and Allegro in a minor, Op. 16, No. 1. 

Scarlatti, Sonata in p minor. 








LIST B. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6502f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Bach, Sarabande in c minor, from Partita, No. 2. 
Bertini, inc. Op. 134, No. 1 
Mayer, ink flat. Op. 168, No. 11. 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Minuet in p from Sonata. Op. 10, No. 3. 
Chopin, Nocturne in G minor. Up. 37, No. 1. 
*Watter Macfarren, Rondino Scherzand», 
ot included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. 





LIST C. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6503f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Handel, Gigue in p minor, from Suite, “" 10, 
Kalkbrenner, i in c sharp minor. Op. 20, No. 4. 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 193, No. 18. 
Pieces: — Haydn Sonatain k flat. (First Movement.) Peters 7134, No. 3.) 
Mendelssohn. “ Lied ohne Worte,” in a. p. 62, No, 6. 
Chopin Mazurka inc minor. Op. 24, No. 1 


SENIOR GRADE, 
LIST A. | 
Augener’s Edition No. 6504f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Heller, No. 16 of ‘‘ Nuits Blanches,” Op. 82. 
Bach, Prelude (only) in F minor, from, kook IT. of 
‘* Well-tempered Clavier.” | 
Pieces : — pet. Prelude in & minor, from oo on 72. | 





hopin, Nocturne i in B. Op. 32, 
Mendelssohn, “ Lied ohne Worte,” Pravediitn, Op. 38, No. 5. 


*Walter Macfar ren, Ti occata in G minor. 
ot included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. 





“P 


LI B. 

Augener’s Edition No. 6505f, net 1s. 
Studées :—Bach, Gigue in G minor, from Suite Anglaise, No. 3. | 
oscheles, inc, Op. 70, } ° S | 
Loeschhorn, in E. Op. 195, | 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Rondo (Finale) Se = Sonata i in B flat, Op. 22. 

Bargiel, Elegy i in E flat, from Suite, Op. 31. 

Chopin, Mazurka in p flat. = 30, No, 3. 





Augener’s Edition No. 6506f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Bach, Atlemande in a minor, from Suite Anglaise, No. 2. 
a,er,inF. Op. 168, No. 12. 
Cz-rny, ine. Op. 834, No. 25. 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Adagio from Sonata in c minor, Op. 13. 
Haberbier, Prés de la Source,” Op. 59, No. 2. 
Scharwenka, No. 3, in D, of Polish Dances, Op. 3. 


ELEMENTARY. 
Augener’s ere No. 6507f, net 1s. 
LIST A. 

Studies:—Pauer, inc. No, 1 of Twenty-four Studies. (Augener 8326.) 

Gurlitt, inc. Op. 141, No, x 3 
Pieces : — Loeschhorn, Sonatina in G, (First Movement.) Op. 125, No. 2. 

Reinecke, Loure in Ss A 228, No. 3. 

 B. 


Studies : ~ees in Dd. Op. 599, No. 65. 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 65, No. 16. 
Pieces: — Miller, No. 3, in G, of ‘* Leichte Stiicke.” 
Krug, ‘ a, eo Op. 55, No. 1. 


Studies :—Loeschhorn, in c. by 65, No. 
Bertini, inG minor. Op. 137, Ne 15. (Study only.) 
(Augener 60804) 
Pieces : — Gurlitt, No. 3, in F, of “Kleine Blumen,” Op. 205 
Pauer, Waltz in c. (No. 13 of Short Original Pieces.) 


LOWER DIVISION, 
Augener’s Edition No, 6510f, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies :—Bach, Invention in Two Parts, No. 8 in F, 
oeschhorn, in a minor Op. 1 192, No. 33. 
Pieces ; — Haydn, Presto (Finale) from Sonata in G. (Peters 7137, No, 10. 
Reinecke, Landler in “ toe i 145, No. 1. 





Studies :—Czerny, in A flat. a. ' 6, No. 20. 
Bertini, inc. Op. 100, No. 9. 

Pieces : — Beethoven, Tempo di Menuetto, from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2 
Gurlitt, ‘‘ Valse noble,” nar 2 113, No. 6, 


Studies:—Duvernoy, in c. Op. 120, No 32. 
Loeschhorn, ins minor. Op. 192, No. 38. 

Pieces : — Kuhlau, Allegro Burlesco, from Sonatain a minor. Op. 88, No. 3. 
Mayer, ‘Lento in k flat. Op. 340, No. 12. 








WIGNER aIBION. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6513f, net 1s. 


Studies :— Bach, Invention in Two Parts, No. 6 in £. 
Heller, i inc minor. Op. 46, No. 5. 

Pie-es : — Hummel, La Contemplazione. 
Beethoven, Rondo in a. 





LIST B. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6514f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Handel, Courante in 8 me from Suite 13. 
Cramer, in a minor, No. 46. 
Pieces : — Mendelssohn, Vivace in F. Op. 72, No. 
Reinecke, ‘* Bridal Song,"’ No. 10 a “ Madchenlieder,” Op. 88. 





LIST C. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6515f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Bach, Fugue in Two Parts, inc ae (Peters 200, No. 3.) 
Loeschhorn, i inc. Op. 194, 
P.ecesi— ew Sonata in pD. (First essai ) (Peters 486, No. 13. ) 
M.V. White,“Homesick,” No. 11 from“ Pictures from Abroad.” 
* Not included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. 








London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent St., W.; 22, 


Newgate St., E.C. ; and 6, New Burlington St., W. 
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